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Tus Tractate contains an Exposition and an Argu- 
ment—an exposition, perhaps rather a statement, of 
the Personal claims said in the Four Gospels to have 
been asserted by Jesus Christ of Nazareth,—and an 
argument based on that statement, the conclusion of 
which is that no rational explanation can be given of 
the words ascribed to Christ, except that which assumes . 
their truth. The doubter will find, it is hoped, that he 
is asked to admit no more as a beginning or basis of 
argument, than is admitted even by those who have 
passed beyond doubt to unbelief. But it is claimed 
that, advancing from that basis, he shall follow the 
argument to a legitimate conclusion. Christianity, some 
think, must be content to take its place among many 
indeterminate questions which are properly only matters 
of opinion. But this is a position which believers in 
‘sThe .Christi:cannot..accept;;; lf: the: Prophet, of 


Nazareth was what He professed to be, we are bound to 
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receive Him with a faith which will actuate our whole 
spiritual nature and our life. To do less is both an 
intellectual and a moral offence. If He was not what 
He professed to be, no zeal could be too burning to 
root out the idolatry of which His name has been the 
symbol and object for more than eighteen hundred 
years. The time is ripe, we have been told lately, for 
arriving at a definite conclusion as to the character of 
Christianity, and there is no lack of materials for a 
final decision. We believe it. The time has long been 
ripe. And the only wonder is, that,—the character of 
Christ increasing in Divine lustre the more it is studied, 
and receiving even from unbelievers a homage which 
almost approaches to worship,—the origin of His 
Faith should still be an open question. 

The conclusion which we seek to establish carries 
with it, if accepted, the most important consequences. 
There are many questions and problems of which, in- 
deed, it is not itself a direct solution. But (1) it must 
be admitted that if Jesus of Nazareth was and is what 
His words seem to’ imply, the fact of His Divine per- 
sonality throws a most conclusive light on other ques- 
tions. The personality of God and the spirituality of 


man are at once established. We may still concern 
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ourselves with arguments, more or less satisfactory, 
against Pantheism and Materialism. But, being once 
assured that in Jesus Christ we have an Incarnation of 
the God of truth and love, we shall feel that practically 
we are independent of these arguments. And (2), with 
this assurance, we shall feel that we may well be con- 
tent to leave many questions unanswered, and submit 
to an ignorance which is necessitated by the limitations 
of our intellectual capacities. As far as we have light 
to lead us, it is our duty to follow. But where the light 
fails, either through our incapacity to see it or from 
any other cause, it is our duty to bow to the inevitable, 
and, in face of all mysteries, intellectual or moral, to 
obey our Master’s behest, ‘‘ Have faith in God.” 

But let me remind my readers that the strength of 
the argument fairly deducible from the personal claims 
which were asserted by Jesus Christ is not to be measured 
by my discussion of it, or by that of any other. The 
theme, as I regard it, is very sacred. And the only 
misgiving I have is lest the imperfection and inade- 
quacy of my exposition should in any instance preju- 
dice the great cause of Him whom the Christian worships 
as his Lord. So far as that Cause is concerned, be- 


lievers have no reason to fear the most rigid logic and 
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the most searching criticism. But they have a right 


to complain that men should approach the great ques- 
tion with prepossessions, dignified as first principles, 
which lead necessarily to negative conclusions,—the 
negation being implicitly involved in the assumption 
with which the inquiry begins. ‘This too common pro- 
cedure, fatal to the ascertainment of truth, is alike un- 


philosophical and presumptuous. 


Stepney, October, 1877. 
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“The high priest said unto Him, I adjure Thee by 
the living God, that Thou tell us whether Thou be the 
Christ, the Son of God. 


*‘ Jesus saith unto him, Thou hast said: neverthe- 
less I say unto you, Hereafter shall ye see the Son of 
Man sitting on the right hand of power, and coming 
in the clouds of heaven.”—WMatt. xxvi. 63, 64. 


“The Jews answered Pilate, We have a law, and 
by our law He ought to die, because He made Him- 
self the Son of God. 


** When Pilate therefore heard that saying, he was 
the more afraid; 


# 


«And went again into the judgment hall, and saith 
unto Jesus, Whence art Thoue ”’—Johnm xix, 7—9. 


WHENCE ART THOU? 


PART FIRST-AN EXPOSITION, 


THE character of Christ, as we find it in the Gospels, 
is confessedly unique ; and so are those personal claims 
which were asserted by Him from the first day of His 
public ministry to the last. Prophets there have been 
many, and founders of religions true and false; but 
never has human being other than Jesus of Nazareth 
stood up before his fellows and claimed to be either 
Divine or sinless. The highest claim put forth by 
prophets before Christ, and by apostles after Him, is 
that which is implied in the words, “‘ Thus saith the 
Lord.’”? Who? and what? are questions that have not 
to be asked about any historic personage but the 
Nazarene. Parentage and place of birth may be topics 
of inquiry and subjects of controversy. The sources of 
the wisdom of some great men may not be easily 
determined. Whether the inspiration of some souls 
B 
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that have deeply moved mankind was specially Divine 
or only superlatively human, may be asked and not 
easily answered. But only in one instance is there any 
need for Pilate’s question, “‘ Whence art Thou ?” or the 
High Priest’s, ‘‘Art Thou the Son of God?” Moses, 
Confucius, Chakya-Mouni, Zoroaster, Socrates, Mo- 
hammed—none of them ever used word or sign that 
could raise doubt or question as to his personality. 
But Jesus did habitually. ‘“‘He preached Himself,” 
Renan confesses. ‘‘ He believed Himself to be in 
direct communion with God; He believed Himself to 
be the Son of God. The highest consciousness of 
God which has existed in the bosom of humanity was 
that of Jesus.” ‘These personal claims of Christ, what- 
ever be their true interpretation, Strauss admits, are of 
the very essence of Christianity. And Renan, writing 
much in a see-saw fashion which it is difficult to 
understand, says of ‘“‘the exaltation of self” in Christ’s 
preaching, “It is regarded as vainglory by those who 
see in the new teaching only the personal phantasy of 
the Founder; but it is the finger of God to those who 
see the result. The fool stands side by side here with 
the inspired man, only the fool never succeeds. It has 
not yet been given to insanity to influence seriously 
the progress of humanity.” 


We have to ask, then, with Pilate, “Whence art 
Thou?” The question has lost none of its interest by 
the lapse of centuries. It is the great question of 
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to-day, as it has been of all the ages since Jesus Christ 
was arraigned before the Roman governor. And we 
are in a position to ask it with a truer understanding of 
its great bearings, than it was possible for the heathen 
magistrate to possess. In going to the Four Gospels 
for an answer to the question, it is not necessary to the 
argument which I propose to develop, that we assume 
more than the general historic truthfulness of the 
record which they contain of the words and dis- 
courses of the Prophet of Nazareth; and this is con- 
ceded even by critics who labour to eliminate the 
supernatural from the life of Christ. Their specu- 
lations respecting Him and His mission in the world 
are based on the books which bear the names of 
Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, independently of the 
question whether these books were written in the first 
or in the second century. ‘They take exception, it is 
true, to certain discourses as well as to certain deeds 
recorded in the books. And by such processes as they 
apply to these discourses, they pronounce some of them 
to be ungenuine, or marred by the tradition which has 
preserved them. But the Gospels, whether wholly 

true or only partially true, are the only histories which 
have survived of the Founder and of the beginnings 
of Christianity. And that class of the sayings of Christ 
with which we have to do at present is so large, so 
varied, so inextricably interwoven with other sayings 
giving them colour and receiving colour from them— 
that any attempt to extract and cancel them would be 

B2 
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the destruction of the whole. As well cast the books 
into the sea at once. A writer, recently deceased, who 
took his place outside the pale of Christianity, said :— 
‘Tt is of no use to say that Christ, as exhibited in the 
Gospels, is not historical, and that we know not how 
much of what is admirable has been superadded by the 
tradition of His followers. The tradition of followers 
suffices to insert any number of marvels, and may have 
inserted all the miracles which He is reputed to have 
wrought. But who among His disciples, or among 
their proselytes, was capable of inventing the sayings 
ascribed to Jesus, or of imagining the life and character 
revealed in the Gospels? Certainly not the fishermen 
of Galilee; as certainly not St. Paul.” 

Mr. Stuart Mill goes on to say that “the long 
speeches of Christ about Himself’? which we find in 
St. John are ‘such as the other Gospels contain not a. 
vestige of ’—those especially which are said to have 
been delivered at the Last Supper—and that they may 
have been “imported from Philo and the Alexandrian 
Platonists ’’ ; and he adds that “‘ the East was full of men 
who could have stolen any quantity of this poor stuff 
as the multitudinous Oriental sects of Gnostics after- 
wards did.” * On which I may remark, in passing, 
that itis not true that such ‘‘ stuff” as is to be found 
in our Lord’s discourses at the Last Supper was to be 
found in the Alexandrian Platonists or in Oriental 


* John Stuart Mill—‘“ Three Essays,” pp. 253, 4. 
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Gnostic sects; and if it was and has perished, the 
world has lost a priceless treasure, for the last dis- 
courses of our Lord have ministered to myriads of souls 
a blessedness which neither this world’s gold nor its 
wisdom has ever been able to purchase. The statement 
that the other Gospels do not contain a vestige of such 
speeches about Christ Himself as are to be found in 
St. John, will be seen by-and-by to be not only incorrect 
but the opposite of truth. And we claim that the say- 
ings about Himself be reckoned among those which 
neither the fishermen of Galilee, nor St. Paul, nor any 
other disciple could have invented and interwoven 
with all His teaching. These sayings, moreover, bear 
that ‘‘ stamp of personal originality’? which Mr. Mill 
sees impressed on the general teaching of our Lord; 
and with reference to them we shall have to maintain 
in a most special sense that ‘‘never man spake like 
this Man.” 


It will be observed that we have nothing to do at 
present with any statement made, or opinion expressed, 
by Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John adout Christ. 
Matthew introduces Him to his readers as ‘‘ Immanuel, 
God with us.”’ Mark introduces Him as ‘the Son of 
God.” Luke tells the wonders which accompanied His 
birth, and represents the father of John the Baptist as 
saying to his son, ‘‘ Thou, child, shalt be called the 
Prophet of the Highest; for thou shalt go before the 
face of the Lord.” John introduces his Jesus to the 
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world as the Eternal Word made flesh. But these and 
other statements form no part of our argument. 

Christ is His own biographer. The evangelists 
give us no description either of His person or of 
His character. They tell us what the angel said 
who announced His birth, what Pilate said, and what 
Jesus said of Himself. But in no single instance do they 
use epithets of their own to indicate their idea of His 
character. They abstain as by miracle—and like a 
miracle it is—from any attempt to eulogize their Christ. 
They were restrained, doubtless, by their reverence for 
Him. As it was blasphemy to speak evil of Him, so it 
would have been an impertinence to surround His 
name with their defences and eulogies. They only tell 
us in the plainest, most artless style, what He did, 
said, and suffered. And these things are left to pro- 
duce their own impression. 

But what was not done by the evangelists has been 
done by others—even by men who have not accepted 
Jesus of Nazareth as the Christ of God. Mr. J. Stuart 
Mill, for example, says—‘‘ The most valuable part of 
the effect on the character which Christianity has pro- 
duced by holding up in a Divine Person a standard of 
excellence and a model of imitation, is available even 
to the absolute unbeliever, and can never more be lost 
to humanity. For it is Christ, rather than God, whom 
Christianity has held up to believers as the pattern of 
perfection for humanity. It is the God incarnate, more 
than the God [of the Jews or of Nature, who, being 
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idealized, has taken so great and salutary a hold on 
the modern mind. And whatever else may be taken 
away from us by rational criticism, Christ is still left; a 
unique figure, not more unlike all His precursors than 
all His followers, even those who had the direct benefit 
of His personal teaching.’”? We do not accept Mr. 
Mill’s idea of the God of the Jews, or of the God of 
Nature, but his tribute to the glory and singularity of 
the character of Christ is not the less true. 

In his first attempt to reduce Christ from the Divine 
to the merely human, Strauss said—‘‘ Where shall we 
find, in such beauty as we find it in Jesus, that mirroring 
purity of soul, which the fury of the storm may agitate 
but cannot cloud? Where has there been so grand an 
idea, so restless an activity, so exalted a sacrifice for it, 
asin Jesus? Who has been the founder of a work 
which has endowed with as rich treasures, in as high a 
degree, the masses of men and nations through the 
long ages, as the work which bears the name of Christ ? 
As little as mankind can be without religion, so little can 
they be without Christ. And this Christ, as inseparable 
from the supremest shaping of religion, is historical, 
_ not mythical; He is an individual, not a bare symbol.” 

In the same spirit the latest follower of Strauss of any 
note in this country, the author of ‘‘ Supernatural Reli- 
gion,” says, ‘“‘ The teaching of Jesus carried morality to 
the sublimest point attained, or attainable, by humanity. 
The influence of His religion has been rendered doubly 
great by the unparalleled purity and elevation of His 
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own character. Surpassing in His sublime simplicity 
and earnestness the moral grandeur of Chakya-Mouni, 
and putting to the blush the sometimes sullied, though 
generally admirable, teaching of Socrates and Plato 
and the whole round of Greek philosophers, He pre- 
sented the rare spectacle ofa life, so far as we can esti- 
mate it, uniformly noble and consistent with His own 
lofty principles, so that the ‘imitation of Christ’ has 
become almost the final word in the preaching of His 
religion, and must continue to be one of the most 
powerful elements of its permanence.” * . 
Now, such is Christ—the deniers of the supernatural 
themselves being witnesses—whose sayings about Him- 
self we have to explain and to account for. To quote 
all these sayings would be to quote a very large portion 
of the Four Gospels. AndI can do little more than 
may be sufficient to remind the reader of their general 
character. 


In beginning with the Gospel by St. John, I do not 
forget how boldly and persistently its authenticity is im- 
pugned in certain quarters. But I remember at the 
same time, that, as it has been well put, “the question 
of the Johannine writings is determined by another 
graver still, that of the /ohannine Christ; and most 
frequently it is the latter which sways the solution of 
the former. Nothing can prevent the critic whose 


* Vol. ii. p. 487, second edition. 
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inward feeling, for one reason or another, is repugnant 
to the.Christ of John, from resolving the question of 
the fourth Gospel in a way conformed to the secret 
wish of his antipathy; as,onthe other hand, the author 
whose deepest and holiest aspirations are awakened on 
meeting with the figure of that same Christ, ‘full of 
grace and truth,’ will soon find in the lights proceed- 
ing from such profound sympathy the solution of critical 
difficulties which have been declared insurmountable.” 

Of the assailants of the fourth Gospel, we may say as 
of those whom the chief priests cited to bear witness 
against Christ, that their witness doth not agree 
together. They are perpetually destroying each other’s 
theories, and, after brief intervals, they do not spare 
even their own. ‘If the Gospel of John is not the 
historical narrative of an eye-witness, but a myth,” says 
Bunsen, who will not be suspected of a too easy cre- 
dence in the authorship of the books of Scripture, 
“‘then we have no historical Christ, . . . and it is 
either a piece of the blindest superficiality or the 
bitterest irony to beguile us into the belief that a 
collective Christianity can still subsist on such a 
supposition.” 

The defence of the fourth Gospel, however, is no 
part of my present task. The writings of Luthardt 
and Godet, and of Sanday and Lias—I name only the 
latest defenders of its authenticity—leave nothing to 
be desired in that direction. And we may, without 
hesitation, inquire what Jesus Christ is represented in 
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this Gospel as saying about Himself or as allowing 
others to say of Him. 


In the very first chapter of St. John’s Gospel, Jesus 
allows John the Baptist to call Him ‘‘the Lamb of 
God which taketh away the sin of the world,” and 
Nathanael to say to Him, “ Rabbi, Thou art the Son of 
God, Thou art the King of Israel.’ In the second 
chapter we find Him saying to the sellers in the 
Temple, ‘‘Make not My Father’s house an house of 
merchandise,” and speaking mysteriously of His body 
as a temple, which, if destroyed, He would raise up in 
three days. In the third chapter we find Him speaking 
of Himself as the Son of Man who had come down 
from heaven, and yet of whom He said “who is in 
heaven’’—of whom heaven is the proper home—and 
intimating, at the same time, that He is the only- 
begotten Son of God, whom God hath sent “that the 
world through Him might be saved.” In the fourth 
chapter we find Him revealing Himself to the woman 
by Jacob’s well as the Messias, and so teaching. the 
people of Sychar that they concluded that He was ‘the 
Christ, the Saviour of the world.” In the fifth chapter 
we find Him addressing the Jews at one of their sacred 
feasts in a style which led them to seek His death, be- 
cause He said that ‘‘ God was His Father, making Him-. 
self equal with God.” And, instead of retracting His 
words, or saying that they had been misinterpreted, He 
said much that could only confirm the first impressions 
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of His hearers. While indicating certain subordination 
to the Father in His mission, He used these extraordi- 
nary words: ‘‘ As the Father raiseth up the dead and 
giveth them life, even so the Son giveth life to whom 
He will. For the Father judgeth no man, but hath 
committed all judgment to the Son; that all men 
should honour the Son, even as they honour the 
Father.” ‘Verily, I say unto you, the hour is coming, 
and now is, when the dead shall hear the voice of the 
Son of God and live.’’ And more to the same effect, 
asserting His right to “ bear witness of Himself.” In 
the sixth chapter He speaks of Himself as ‘‘ the Bread’ 
of God which cometh down from heaven and giveth 
life to the world,” adding, “the bread that I will give 
is My flesh, which I will give for the life of the world,’ — 
‘Except ye eat the flesh of the Son of Man and drink 
His blood, ye have no life in you”—words which 
caused;many of His followers to stumble and to forsake 
Him. Inthe seventh chapter we find Him standing: 
up in the midst of thousands of Israelites gathered 
together from all parts of the land, and from other 
lands, on the last, the great day, of the Feast of Taber- 
nacles, and exclaiming, ‘“‘If any man thirst, let him 
come unto Me and drink.” In the eighth chapter, 
after a long discussion in which He claims extra- 
ordinary powers and prerogatives, He utters the myste- 
rious words, ‘‘Before Abraham was, I am’’—words: 
which not only asserted His pre-existence, but also 
suggested the idea of identity with the great “I Am” 
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of the burning bush. The people so understood Him, 
for they took up stones to cast at Him as a blasphemer. 
In the ninth chapter, we find Him saying, ‘‘ As long as 
Iam in the world, I am the Light of the world;” and 
asking the man born blind, to whom He had given 
sight, “Dost thou believe on the Son of God?” and, 
replying to the man’s inquiry, ‘‘ Who is He, Lord, that 
a might believe on Him?” saying, ‘‘ Thou hast both 
seen Him, and He it is that talketh with thee.” The 
tenth chapter contains one of the most extraordinary 
appropriations of Divine function and prerogative 
which any one could make. The Psalmist-King had 
sung in words with which Christ’s hearers were familiar, 
“‘Jehovah is my Shepherd; I shall not want. He 
maketh me to lie down in green pastures; He leadeth 
me beside the still waters.” And now Jesus of 
Nazareth says, ‘‘Iam the Good Shepherd ’”’—appar- 
ently, at least; identifying Himself with the Divine 
Shepherd of the Old Testament who had led Joseph 
like a flock, who had dwelt between the cherubim, and 
on whose strength and grace both the nation and 
individuals were dependent for all good. ‘The in- 
evitable impression of His words is confirmed by His 
saying, “I and My Father are One.” And, when 
charged with blasphemy, because that, being a man, 
He made Himself God, He defended Himself by 
saying, “If I do not the works of My Father, believe 
Me not. But if I do, though ye believe not Me, 
believe the works, that ye may know and believe that 
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the Father is in Me and I in Him.” The eleventh 
chapter contains the history of that most memorable 
miracle, the resurrection of Lazarus, and records 
these words: ‘‘I am the Resurrection and the Life; he 
that believeth in Me, though he were dead, yet shall 
he live; and whosoever liveth and believeth in Me 
shall never die.” In the twelfth chapter we find Him 
Savina il. 1) 1) .bee lifted. up, from’ the: “earth,. will 
draw all men unto Me.” The thirteenth, fourteenth, 
fifteenth, and sixteenth chapters are full of Him. “Now 
is the Son of Man glorified.” ‘“ The Spirit shall glorify 
Me.” ‘I am the Way, the Truth, and the Life; no man 
cometh unto the Father but by Me.” ‘“ He that hath 
seen Me hath seen the Father.” ‘I am the true Vine; 

. severed from Me ye can do nothing.” And very 
much more which will at once occur to every reader of | 
the Gospel. Thus He said, ‘“‘I came forth from the 
Father, and am come into the world; again, I leave the 
world, and go to the Father” (xvi. 28), and in the 
prayer whichis recorded in the following chapter, when 
He was preparing to be lifted up on the Cross, He 
said, “‘O Father, glorify Thou Me with Thine own self 
with the glory which I had with Thee before the world 
was. . . . I will that they also, whom Thou hast 
given Me, be with Me where I am; that they may 
behold My glory, which Thou hast given Me: for Thou 
lovedst Me before the foundation of the world”? (John 
Xvii. 5, 24)—an impossible retrospect this, except for 
One who, in the language of St. John, was “in the 
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bosom of the Father.” ‘‘'That which He felt to be behind 
Him when He searched into the profoundest depths of 
His being, was not, as it is with us, the vacuum of 
non-existence, but the plenitude of Divine life. To 
Him birth did not appear as the transition from nothing- 
ness into existence, but the passage from the fulness 
of Divine life into the state of dependence which 
belongs to man.” * 

In this connection it is noticeable that, although 
Jesus was undoubtedly a Man and identified Himself 
with our humanity, ‘“‘ bearing our griefs and carrying 
our sorrows,” He always separated Himself from 
others when He spoke of His relation to the Father. 
He never said ‘‘our Father” or “‘our God.” In speak- 
ing of Himself and His disciples,, He said, ‘‘ My Father 
and your Father, My God and your God” (John xx. 17). 
In what is called “the Lord’s Prayer,’ we have the 
words ‘‘our Father.” But it was His disciples that 
He taught, “ When ye pray, say, ‘Our Father.’ ” 

Now, examine the words I have quoted from every 
chapter of the Gospel by St. John onward from the 
first to the seventeenth, and you will observe that they 
-are not isolated sayings which may be cut out without 
injury to the connection in which they stand, so that 
they might be capable of being regarded as interpola- 
tions. They are of the very soul and body of the con- 
versations and discourses in which they occur. I have 


* Godet’s ‘‘ Biblical Studies on the New Testament,” p. 129. 
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quoted them briefly for convenience’ sake. But if the 
reader will examine them he will find that they might 
be put as headings or summaries of the teachings of 
the chapters in which they occur. Cancel them, one 
by one, and you do not and cannot cancel the witness 
which Christ bore,concerning Himself. To get rid of 
the witness you must get rid of the whole book. 


Turning to the other Gospels, we are struck at once 
with a difference. ‘There is a speciality about the dis- 
courses recorded by St. John, which, however, it is not 
difficult to account for. It may be explained in part by 
the fact that John was supplementing what his prede- 
cessors, the other three evangelists, had already written ; 
’ but still more by the fact that John was personally the 
fittest medium for preserving and publishing those dis- 
courses which we owe to his pen. We do not forget 
the Lord’s promise of the Spirit’s assistance to recall 
His teaching. But Luke tells us expressly that Azs 
narrative, like other narratives which were already cur- 
rent, was founded on the testimony of eye-witnesses, 
and it could not but be, unless the facts of our Lord’s 
life had been revealed to him from heaven. Luke took 
pains to acquire a perfect understanding of the story, 
that Theophilus might be assured of the certainty of 
those things wherein he had been instructed. Matthew 
and Mark must have done the same, for they relate 
much of which they had not beeneye-witnesses. Now, 
it is obvious that many of the discourses recorded by 
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John were not of a kind that could have been given to 
the world orally, and could not, therefore, be accessible 
to Mark and Luke. And although Matthew heard 
them as well as John, the idiosyncrasy of the two men 
explains, without any miracle, how the one should not 
have written them and how the other should. 

It was thus left fittingly to John to preserve most 
fully the testimony which Christ bore to His own per- 
son. Godet says well, “ Matthew had demonstrated 
the Messianic function of Jesus, Mark had described 
His activity as an Evangelist in Israel, Luke had pre- 
sented His work as Saviour in respect to the world. 
But, behind His function, His activity, His work, there 
was His person itself. Here is the background of all 
the peculiar mysteries of that life; and of that central 
mystery, should Jesus never have said anything to His 
own friends? Should He not have made them under- 
stand of what nature that Being was who here below 
fulfilled this threefold commission of Messiah, Celestial 
Evangelist, and Saviour of men? Assuredly, when once 
the Church was established and the work of the first 
Gospel teaching accomplished, all that part of the per- 
sonal teaching of Christ which this task had not imme- 
diately absorbed could not fail to come to light, by the 
mouth and by the pen of one of His own followers, of 
one of the most intimate amongst His friends.” 


But it is a great error to allege that the three earlier 
Gospels contain no vestige of those assertions of Christ 
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respecting Himself which are so rife in the latest. 
“ There are passages where Christ calls God As Father 
in a perfectly unique sense; where He pronounces 
Himself to be greater than the Temple, greater than 
Solomon, the Lord of the Sabbath, the Lord of 
the angels; where He makes Himself the Mediator 
and Dispenser of the forgiveness of sins; where 
He strictly distinguishes between His own unde- 
filed conscience and our consciousness of sin; where 
He attaches to His own work and person the 
highest, externally .valid authority in all matters of 
morals and religion; where He attributes to Himself, 
and His return in heavenly glory, the last judgment 
and the consummation of the world. Do not such 
indubitable signs of Christ,” Christlieb asks—and we 
quote his words, though in doing so we anticipate our 
argument—‘‘ point to a higher view of His Person con- 
tained in His own consciousness ? We cannot evade this 
conclusion by general phrases, such as that He called 
Himself Son of God ‘only in the acceptation of a 
purified Messianic idea,’ &c. No; He gave Himself, 
as Keim says, ‘overwhelming names and titles, before 
which all human categories must sink into silence.’ 
What gave Christ the right to think thus of Himself if He 
was not truly the Son of God? If we accept this self- 
testimony of Christ, then His person stands so high 
above the world and the remainder of humanity that 
nerther can Fis works be measured according to mere human 
and creature standards, But if we do not accept this 
Cc 
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testimony, we must necessarily accuse Christ of ex- 
travagance and undue self-exaltation; and then the 
crushing task remains to reconcile these glaring defects 
with the light of truth and moral majesty which other- 
wise shines so brightly in His words and works, and 
with the world-redeeming and regenerating influences 
that proceeded from Him.” * 

When we come to particulars, we find that Matthew, 
Mark, and Luke, record instances in which Christ 
asserted high claims which are not found in the fourth 
Gospel. One of them, for example, tells how Peter on 
one occasion fell down at Jesus’ knees, and said, in the 
spirit of Isaiah when he beheld the glory of Jehovah, 
“Depart from me, for I am a sinful man, O Lord;” 
and Jesus, instead of rebuking him, said, in the spirit, 
and as with the authority, of the reply of Jehovah to 
Isaiah, ‘‘ Fear not; from henceforth thou shalt catch 
men” (Luke v. 8—1o0). The three record, and John 
does not, how Jesus said to a paralytic, ‘‘Son, thy sins 
be forgiven thee;’’ how He was charged with blasphemy 
because “none could forgive sins but God only;” and 
how He maintained His power and right as the Son of 
Man to forgive sins (Matt. ix., Mark ii., Luke v.). 
Matthew and Luke represent Him as saying, “ All 
things are delivered unto Me of My Father; and no 
man knoweth the Son but the Father; neither knoweth 
any man the Father save the Son, and he to whom- 
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soever the Son will reveal Him” (Matt. xi., Luke x.). 
Matthew alone records those blessed words in which 
Christ claims to be the refuge and rest of mankind: 
‘““Come unto Me, all ye that labour and are heavy 
laden, and I will give you rest” (ch. xi.). Matthew 
represents Him as saying, “Where two or three are 
gathered together in My name, there am I in the midst 
of them” (ch. xviii. 20); and, “Lo, I am with you 
alway, even unto the end of the world” (xxviii. 20). 
The three record, and John does not, how Jesus said, 
“Then shall they see the Son of Man coming in the 
clouds of heaven with power and great glory” (xxiv. 
Xlli. xxl.). Matthew alone records the words in which 
Christ represented Himself to be the great and final 
Judge of all mankind: “When the Son of Man shall 
come in His glory, and all the holy angels with Him, 
then shall He sit upon the throne of His glory, and 
before Him shall be gathered all nations”’ (xxv. 31—46). 
in an earlier chapter (xvi.), the same evangelist reports 
Christ to have said, ‘‘The Son of Man shall come in 
the glory of His Father with His angels; and then He 
shall reward every man according to his works.” And 
Mark records a similar saying: ‘‘ Whosoever shall be 
ashamed of Me and of My words in this adulterous and 
sinful generation, of him also shall the Son of Man be 
ashamed when He cometh in the glory of His Father 
with the holy angels” (viii. 38). Matthew and Luke 
record Christ’s demand of a supreme love, a love at 
least above all earthly love: “‘He that loveth father or 
C2 
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mother more than Me is not worthy of Me; and He 
that loveth son or daughter more than Me is not worthy 
of Me. ‘And he that taketh not his cross, and followeth 
after Me, is not worthy of Me” (x. 37, 38; xiv. 26, 27). 
The same evangelists record the touching lament in 
which Jesus spoke of Himself as having had it in His 
heart to do what only God could have done: “O 
Jerusalem, Jerusalem, thou that killest the prophets, and 
stonest them which are sent unto thee, how often would 
I have gathered thy children together, even as a hen 
gathereth her brood under her wings, and ye would 
not” (xxiii. 375 xili. 34). 

The proof that the Jesus of St. John’s Gospel is the 
Jesus of the other Gospels as well is to be found where 
it might be least expected. ‘‘The teaching of Jesus,” 
we are told, in words which I have already quoted, 
“carried morality to the sublimest point attained, or 
attainable, by humanity.” ‘‘ The morality of the Gos- 
pels,”’ says Renan, “remains the most beautiful code 
of perfect life that any moralist has traced.” Now, 
this impression is based, not exclusively, but chiefly, on 
the Sermon on the Mount. And it is in this Sermon 
that Renan finds his illustrations of the morality of the 
Gospels. The Sermon on the Mount, in fact, is the 
Christianity of many. By excluding all else, or passing 
it by, they imagine they get rid of the supernatural in 
Christ’s person and work, and of all dogmas about a 
Redeemer and a Redemption. But in this they fail. 
The hearers of that sermon were conscious of an 
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element of unusual personal ‘‘authority”’ in the words of 
Christ, which many moderns overlook. Some six or 
seven times Christ said with solemn emphasis, “I say 
unto you.” And this ‘I say unto you” was all the 
argument which He used to justify either the abroga- 
tion or the interpretation of ancient laws. His manner 
of legislating was‘ His own—a manner that would have 
been presumptuous and entirely unsuitable in the lips 
of any Jewish prophet or Greek or Roman moralist. 
When He said, “ Think not that I am come to destroy 
the law or the prophets ; I am not come to destroy, but 
to fulfil” —He indicated that He held a position in 
regard to dispensations which had gone before that 
was altogether unique. Then, having spoken “with 
authority,” both respecting the will of God and the 
duty of man, He concluded with the extraordinary as- 
sertion that He should be the final Judge of those who 
heard His sayings: ‘‘ Not every one that saith unto Me, 
Lord, Lord, shall enter the Kingdom of heaven; but he 
that doeth the will of My Father which is in heaven. 
Many will say to Me in that day, Lord, Lord, have we 
not prophesied in Thy name? and in Thy name cast 
out devils? and in Thy name done many wonderful 
works? And then will I profess unto them, I never 
knew you: depart from Me, ye that work iniquity. 
Therefore, whosoever heareth these. sayings of Mine, 
and doeth them, I will liken him unto a wise man, who 
built his house upon a rock... . And every one that 
heareth these sayings of Mine, and doeth them not, 
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shall be likened unto a foolish man, which built his 
house upon the sand... ” (Matt. vii. z1—27). Those 
who saw Jesus arise from His pillow, and rebuking the 
winds and the sea, had not more reason to say, ‘“‘ What 
manner of Man is this ?” than those who read these 
words have. Here is a Nazarene, dressed in the garb. 
of a common Galilean, coming apparently of a common 
Galilzan stock, uninstructed in the learning of the 
Jewish schools, with nothing to distinguish His form 
from that of any other man, standing among men of 
His own nation, apparently His equals or His superiors,. 
declaring, not with frenzy as one who has lost his 
reason, but with sublime calmness and_ self-con- 
sciousness, that “in that day,” the great day of final 
account, the destinies of His hearers shall be deter- 
mined by Him! What manner of Man is this? Nota 
mere preacher of righteousness—whether that righteous- 
ness be what Renan calls it, ‘‘ the highest creation of 
human conscience,” or something more immediately 
Divine and authoritative—not a moral reformer whose 
intuitions of right and wrong are more enlightened and 
intense than those of any who had gone before, but a 
mysterious Being who claims a personal right to lay 
down a law for mankind, and who declares that at the 
-last He shall occupy the judgment-seat of the universe. 
Let those who make their appeal to the Sermon on the 
Mount and find in it their Christ, accept the whole 
Christ of that Sermon,.and they will not stumble at the 
Christ of St. John’s Gospel. The Christ of the Four 
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Gospels is like the robe for which the soldiers cast lots 
because it was without seam and could not be dis- 
tributed in parts. Heis One. And the mutilation to 
which some would subject Him is as irrational as it is 
profane. 


The personal claims asserted by Christ appear in a 
most striking manner in the narratives of His trial 
before Annas and Caiaphas, as recorded, not by St. John, 
but by the other three evangelists. It was for the 
assertion of these claims that He was put to death, and 
consented to be put to death. The first charges alleged 
against Christ before Caiaphas were vague and general 
charges of evil doing, and false witnesses were cited to 
prove them. JBut the witnesses and their charges 
broke down. And the High Priest was not a little 
annoyed that Jesus maintained a dignified silence and 
left His accusers to confute themselves (Matt. xxvi. 62 ; 
Mark xiv. 60). A charge, however, must be found, one 
sufficient to justify His condemnation, and one likely to 
secure the approval, if not the applause, of the multi- 
tude. The High Priest accordingly adjured Jesus by 
the Living God to say whether He was the Christ, the 
Son of God. 

The claim that He was the Christ, it must be 
remarked, did not involve the further claim that He 
was the Son of God. The latter was not identical with, 
but additional to, the former—that is, the Jews of the 
period did not understand that the Christ whom they 
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anticipated and longed for was to be the Son of God. 
And however presumptuous it might have been on the 
part of the Nazarene to call Himself “the Christ,’ it 
would not have been blasphemous. But it was well 
known that Jesus had often spoken of Himself in terms 
which greatly transcended the conceptions of the people 
respecting the Christ, terms which raised Him to a 
mysterious identity with God Himself. The High 
Priest, therefore, asked not only ‘‘ Art Thou the Christ ?” 
but also, **Art Thou the Son of God?” And, while 
Matthew and Mark condense the two questions into one, 
we gather from Luke (xxii. 67—70) that the first question 
was answered before the second was asked. Jesus 
answered both in the affirmative. He was the Christ ; 
and He was the Son of God. And He added these 
solemn words: ‘‘ Hereafter shall ye see the Son of Man 
sitting on the right hand of power, and coming in the 
clouds of heaven.’”’ The meaning of the High Priest’s 
question and of Christ’s answers was unmistakable. 
The Sonship which He claimed was not such a Sonship 
as the Jews around Him claimed when they said, “ We 
have one Father, even God” (John viii. 41), but a 
special and peculiar Sonship which no mere man could 
claim. And the High Priest so understood it. He 
rent his clothes, saying, “‘ He hath spoken blasphemy; 
what further need have we of witnesses? Behold now 
ye hath heard His blasphemy. Whatthink ye?” The 
entire Sanhedrim accepted the High Priest’s construc- 
tion of the words of Jesus, and, pronounced Him 
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worthy of death as a blasphemer. Jesus heard the 
sentence in silence, and thus consented to the interpre- 
tation put upon His words, though not, of ‘course, to 
the charge of blasphemy founded on that interpreta- 
tion. ; 

Thus Jesus, with His last breath as it were, re-asserted 
all the highest claims He had ever, directly or indirectly, 
put forth, and re-asserted them in the most solemn 
manner, that is, upon the oath of God. The 
Sanhedrim remembered that He had before affirmed — 
that He was the Son of God. And they were resolved 
to hold Him to this affirmation, that they might have 
sufficient ground for condemning Him to die. The 
High Priest, therefore, called upon Him “ on His oath” 
to say whether He was the Son of God or no. The 
oath was administered solemnly, and before the great 
tribunal of His nation. And Jesus accepted it with all 
its obligations. ‘‘ By so doing,” says the Rev. C. F. 
Chase,* ‘‘ He made the wrath of man to praise Him— 
the last result which the High Priest would ever have 
thought of. By so doing, He signalized His oneness 
with Him who, willing more abundantly to show unto 
the heirs of promise the immutability of His counsel, 
confirmed it by an oath.” . As the sworn witness of 
truth, He declared Himself the Son of God, and placed 
His meaning beyond question by adding—“ Hereafter 
shall ye see the Son of Man sitting on the right hand of 


* In a small but admirable book, entitled “‘ The Trial of Jesus 
Christ before Caiaphas and Pilate.” 
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power, and coming in the clouds of heaven.” ‘Are 
these the words of one who says, yea and nay?” asks 
Mr. Chase. “Is there anything equivocal in them ? God 
forbid. Our Lord thereby asserts that His true posi- 
tion is none other than the right hand of the power of 
God. Could angel, or seraph, or any created being 
assert this? And following, as these words do, upon 
the affirmation just made by Christ, human imagination 
cannot frame a confirmation of it more stupendous or 
more truly Divine.” 

When Jesus is placed before Pilate for his sanction 
to the sentence of death, the Jews support their 
demand by saying simply, ‘‘ If He were not a malefactor, 
we would not have delivered Him up unto thee” (John 
Xviii, 30). And when the Roman governor required a 
specific charge, the charge made was that He had 
assumed the functions and authority of ‘‘a King” 
(Luke xxiii.2). The governor inquired into this charge, 
and Christ confessed Himself ‘‘a King,” but explained 
that His Kingship was spiritual, and not such as should 
interfere with the authority of Cesar. At last, after 
persistent attempts to induce Pilate to accede to their 
wishes, the Jews were compelled to avow the grounds 
on which they had themselves adjudged him to be 
worthy of death—‘‘ We have a law, and by our law He 
ought to die, because He made Himself the Son of 
God” (John xix. 7). ‘‘To have to avow this was, 
doubtless, to them the very deepest vexation and 
humiliation. For in a moment it changes the com- 
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plexion and meaning of the whole business It is at 
once, on their part, a confession that Jesus is innocent. 
ofthe crimes they had laid to His charge, and, there- 
fore, that all their charges were false, and all Pilate’s 
findings right ; and that the issues hitherto raised were 
only for the purpose of deceiving the governor. It was 
also to avow that, though they had failed in that most 
wicked design, there was yet more behind, even the 
heinous offence that ‘He made Himself the Son of 
God.’ Thus Pilate is given to understand what all their 
excitement, and cabal, and concourse, and heat, are 
about—that they should prevail on him to execute by 
crucifixion One whom they had condemned for so 
great blasphemy.” Jesus had explained His King- 
ship, because it was misunderstood or misrepresented.. 
But He would not explain the Divine Sonship which 
He claimed. Here there was no misunderstanding, 
and nothing, therefore, to be explained. Caiaphas, it 
will be remembered, had a clearly-understood meaning 
in the question, “ Art Thou the Son of God?” And 
Jesus answered it in the sense intended by the High 
Priest. Pilate himself saw that the question had reference 
to a superhuman claim or origin, and asked, ‘‘ Whence 
art Thou?” The form of Pilate’s question may indi- 
cate some timidity, some shrinking from the plain, 
direct ‘“‘ Art Thou the Son of God?” But it can mean 
nothing less than, “Art Thou of earth or of heaven, of 
human or Divine origin?” Jesus had, however, already 
sufficiently indicated His heavenly origin in answering 
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the question, “Art Thou the King of the Jews?” 
(John xviii. 36, 37), “had Pilate,” as Meyer expresses 
it, “only possessed susceptibility for the truth.” And 
further answer would have served no purpose. But if 
Jesus was not conscious of the truth of the claim of a 
special Divine Sonship, honesty and piety would have 
dictated an immediate disclaimer and explanation, But 
He is silent. ‘‘And in His silence,” to use the words 
of Meyer, “‘it is precisely the self-assurance and great- 
ness of the Son of God which are implied.” Nor does 
this self-assurance and consciousness of a Divine great- 
ness fail Him even in the hour of His mortal agony; 
for to one who is being crucified by His side He 
answers the prayer, “‘ Lord, remember me when Thou 
comest into Thy Kingdom,” in words which imply that 
He holds the keys of the invisible world, ‘“‘To-day 
shalt thou be with Me in Paradise” (Luke xxiii. 42, 43) 
—a claim of sovereignty this over both worlds. A 
similar claim is involved in the very last words of His 
which are recorded by the Apostle John: “Jf Z will 
that he (John) tarry till I come, what is that to thee?” 
while the terms of the commission which He gave to 
‘those who were to propagate His faith in the world 
placed the stamp of finality and unchangeableness on 
the mysterious personal dignity, in union and equality 
with God, which He had ever asserted for Himself: 
“* Ail power is given unto Me in heaven and in earth. 
‘Go ye therefore, and teach all nations, baptizing them 
in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
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Holy Ghost: Teaching them to observe all things what- 
soever I have commanded you: and, lo, I am with you 
alway, even unto the end of the world” (Matt. xxviii. 


IQ, 20). 


The moral representation which Christ gives of Him- 
self throughout His life, is as peculiar as the impression 
which His words uniformly produce of His conscious 
personal superhuman greatness. In several writings of 
His followers He is expressly declared to have been 
without sin (2 Cor. v.-21; Heb. vii. 26; 1 John ili. 3; 
1 Pet. ii. 22). But our present argument has only to 
do with the fact that He asserted His own sinlessness, 
and acted spiritually on the assumption of His sinless- 
ness. On one occasion we find Him charging the 
Jews, in very severe language, with being the servants 
of sin and the children of the devil (John viii. 44), and 
in the same breath claiming to be Himself without sin, 
therefore incapable of saying aught but the truth, and 
for this reason entitled to be heard and believed; for 
this seems to be the force of His reasoning in saying, 
‘“‘ Because I tell you the truth, ye believe Me not. Which 
of you convinceth Me of sin? And if I say the truth, 
why do ye not believe Me?” (John vill. 45, 46). “The 
proof of the sinlessness of Jesus furnished by this 
passage,” says Meyer, ‘‘is purely subjective, so far as it 
rests on the decided expression of His own moral con- 
sciousness in the presence of His enemies; but, at the 
same time, it is, as such, all the more striking in that 
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the confirmation of His own testimony is added to the 
testimony of others, and to the mecessity of His sinless- 
ness for the work of redemption and for the function of 
judge.” In the conversation recorded in the eighth 
chapter of St. John, Jesus asserts His absolute sepa- 
ration from the Jews around Him in respect to cha- 
racter: “‘Ye are from beneath; I am from above: ye 
are of this world; I am not of this world. I said 
therefore ye shall die in your sins; if ye believe not 
that Iam He, ye shall die in your sins. He that sent 
Me is with Me: the Father hath not left Me alone; 
for I do always those things that please Him” (ver. 23, 
24,29). More than this, Jesus intimated on the same 
occasion, in words which we can understand better 
than His hearers did, that on Him, the sinless One, 
lay the hope of their deliverance from the bondage of 
their sinfulness: “ Verily, verily, I say unto you, Whoso- 
ever committeth sin is the servant of sin. And the 
servant abideth not in the house for ever: but the Son 
abideth ever. Ifthe Son therefore shall make you free, 
ye shall be free indeed” (ver. 3437). At a later period 
we find Jesus saying, ‘“ Hereafter I will not talk much 
with you: for the prince of this world cometh, and hath 
nothing in Me” (John xiv. 30). 

It is not, however, so much in His express utter- 
ances as in His whole manner and spirit that we 
discern His consciousness of being without sin. He 
called on men to repent, but we see no sign or trace of 
repentance in Himself. He said, ‘‘Except a man be 
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born again, he cannot see the Kingdom of God,” but 
He, the King, though a man, was consciously nota 
man that needed a second birth. Even Strauss cannot 
conceal from himself the fact that the nature of Christ 
—‘‘unlike those of a Paul, an Augustine, or a Luther, 
which were purified by means of a struggle and a violent 
rupture, and retained the scars of it ever after”—was 
uninterrupted and harmoniously unfolded, and that His 
‘‘inner development took place without violent crises.” 
Jesus represented a publican as saying, ‘‘God be mer- 
ciful to me, a sinner,’’ but we do not find that He 
Himself ever said, ‘‘ God be merciful to Me, a sinner.” 
He taught His disciples to pray, ‘‘ Forgive us our tres- 
passes,’ but He never offered this prayer for Himself. 
There is one long prayer of His on record—in the 
seventeenth chapter of St. John—but there is not a 
breath of contrition in it from beginning to end, not a 
sigh of conscious shortcoming or imperfection; but, on 
the contrary, ““I have glorified Thee on the earth. I 
have finished the work which Thou gavest Me to do.” 
Within a few hours after, we find Him in Gethsemane, 
praying to the Father with strong crying and tears, but 
all His agony fails to wring from Him one word of con- 
fession of sin. The mystery of the trouble of His soul in 
that terrible hour is not relieved or explained by the 
slightest indication of conscious demerit. ‘‘We feel 
that in this one life,” says Godet, “remorse has no 
place. And this fact isso much the more remarkable 
and decisive, in proportion as Jesus was more humble 
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than other men, and His conscience more sensitive 
than theirs. The more advanced we are in the life of 
holiness, the more painfully do we feel the stains of sin. 
If the slightest defilement had existed in Him, He would 
have been more affected by it than we are by the erect 
faults into which we fall.” * 

The historians of our Lord’s life record as facts that. 
the angel who announced His birth described Him as. 
“that holy thing that shall be born of thee:”’ that the 
very devils said, “We know Thee, who Thou art, the 
Holy One of God.” But we refer to these statements 
only to indicate the harmony between the self-con- 
sciousness of Christ and the testimony borne, or alleged 
to have been borne, to Him from without. It would 
be diverging from the line of the present argument to 
dwell on the positive evidences of a perfect character 
which are furnished by the facts of His life ; a character 
against which can be alleged the charge of neither sin 
of omission nor of commission ; in which was fulfilled 
the whole law, ‘‘Thou shalt love God with all thy 
heart, and thy neighbour as thyself;” in which the 
severer and the gentler virtues were combined into a 
beautiful whole; and which, after the scrutiny of 
eighteen centuries, and comparison with the purest 
and loftiest products of these centuries, confessedly 
stands alone in unapproachable majesty and purity. 
But I may refer to the manner in which Jesus sustained 
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the character of a sinless man. Anything more diffi- 
cult for a sinful man, or a consciously imperfect man, 
to do, cannot be imagined. For a sinner to profess 
himself to be without sin, and so to act his part through 
life as never to be found out, or to betray himself, may 
well be called an impossibility. The old providential 
law would soon find a new application—“ Be sure your 
sin will find you out.’ Bushnell says well—‘‘If Jesus 
was a sinner, He was conscious of sin, as all sinners 
are, and therefore a hypocrite in the whole fabric of 
His character; realizing so much of Divine beauty in 
it, maintaining the show of so much unfaltering 
harmony and celestial grace, and doing all this with a 
mind confused and fouled by the affectations acted for 
true virtues! Such an example of successful hypocrisy 
would be itself the greatest miracle ever heard of in the 
world.” 

But the character of Christ was transparent. His 
profession of sinlessness did not sit on Him as a mask. 
We feel it is genuine. And, though anticipating our 
conclusion, we exclaim—‘ This is the Holy One of 
God.” 
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PART SECOND.—AN ARGUMENT. 


THE phenomenon which we have now before us, in the 
personal claims of Jesus of Nazareth, is one for which 
we are bound to find the true explanation. To pass it 
by with a shrug, and a half-muttered charge of “ impos- 
ture,” or “superstition,” or ‘‘mysticism,” is nothing 
short of a moral offence. There is no problem pre- 
sented by man’s history, intellectually so interesting, 
and morally so momentous, as this. The countrymen 
of Jesus, when astonished by His teaching and miracles, 
contented themselves with saying, ‘‘ Whence hath this 
man this wisdom and these mighty works? Is not 
this the carpenter’s son?” And on another occasion, 
after Jesus had spoken of Himself as the Good Shepherd 
and as laying down His life for the sheep, many of the 
Jews said—‘‘ He hath a devil and is mad,”—thus cheat- 
ing their intellects by an explanation which was absurd, 
but which helped them to get rid of the necessity of 
further thought and inquiry. The treatment of the 
great question, who and what Jesus of Nazareth was? 
by many moderns, is equally irrational, and, I venture 
to say, equally immoral. They are content to pooh- 
D2 
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pooh the whole matter. They pass it by almost super- 
ciliously, as if it deserved the attention only of persons 
who live on a lower plane of thought than theirs. 
Governed,—mastered, we may say,—by certain pre- 
judgments which they call scientific or philosophic, 
they turn away and leave others to concern themselves 
with inferior or incredible things. Meantime the facts 
remain, as if graven with an iron pen in the rock for 
ever, graven deeper still on the heart of humanity, 
working themselves into the thought and conscience of 
the race,—inviting and awaiting the study of all men. 
Compared with the interest which they possess, com- 
pared with their moral grandeur, the studies of all other 
things, living or dead, past or present, are not worthy to 
be named. This is no exaggeration of their interest 
and importance if the facts be what they seem to be. 
And ‘‘to the conception of the rational sceptic,” Mr. 
John Stuart Mill confesses, ‘‘it remains a possibility 
that Christ actually was what He supposed Himself to 
be.” And this possibility is not limited by Mr. Mill’s 
idea of what Christ did suppose Himself to be. It zs 
possible that Christ was all that He supposed Himself 
to be. And those who are perpetually startled by new 
wonders in the physical world, which would but lately 
have been reckoned among the “impossibilities,” 
should be the foremost to admit the possibility of 
wonders in the moral world and in the relations of God 
and man. It may perchance be that it is in this direc- 
tion, and not in the undiscovered domains of matter, 
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that our seekers after “the promise and potency of all 
life,’ shall find the object of their quest. At the very 
least the personal claims of Christ, supported as they 
are by much ostensible evidence, are of a kind that 
lays us under a moral obligation to seek an honest 
determination of the question whether they are genuine 
or not. 


In prosecuting our inquiry we cannot allow the 
area within which the answer is to be sought, to be 
limited to the zatural. The dictum that whatever is 
supernatural is legendary and unhistorical, has no basis 
in reason or philosophy, It is a sheer begging of the 
question. And yet this dictum is the very spring and 
strength of much boasted criticism. Disallow it, and 
you undermine a vast proportion of the arguments 
against the Gospel histories and their Christ. “To 
expect or demand knowledge unattainable naturally 
by man’s intellect,” has been represented lately as 
being “irrational,” ‘as irrational as it is for a child to 
cry for the moon.” Not so thought and felt Socrates 
who said, “We must wait patiently until some one, 
either a god, or some inspired man, teach us our moral 
and religious duties, and, as Pallas, in Homer, did to 
Diomede, remove the darkness from our eyes.” The 
cry for “more light” has gone up from the very depths 
of human souls. And it is “irrational,” only on the 
supposition that there is no Divine ear to hear it. But 
this is a supposition which we cannot allow. We will 
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not be shut up within the limits of the natural, in our 
quest after the true solution of the mystery of either the 
person or the teaching of Jesus Christ. 

But admitting the supernatural to be possible, there 
are who would limit the area of our inquiry by saying 
that the Dzvzne in Christ is impossible. Let Him be 
supernatural, if He can be proved so to be—raised up 
for supernatural ends, and endowed supernaturally to 
accomplish those ends, still it is impossible that He 
should be God Himself Incarnate in our humanity. 
But we decline this limitation as well as the other. 
We must hold the supernatural and the Divine in 
Christ to be open questions,—questions of fact, to be 
determined not by our @ prior? conceptions but by 
evidence. Speaking of Atheism, John Foster said 
long ago—‘‘ The wonder turns on the great process by 
which a man could grow to the immense intelligence 
that can know there is no God.” ‘The wonder is only 
a little less, of the great process by which a man could 
grow to the immense intelligence that can know what 
is possible and not possible for God. We demand 
that there be no pre-determination on this subject ; and, 
instead of presuming to say what God can or cannot do, 
we hold ourselves prepared to receive evidence of what 
He has done. 


How then shall we explain those extraordinary 
personal claims which Jesus Christ asserted ‘‘ at sundry 
times and in divers manners,’’—in every form of speech 
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and action, direct and indirect,—a superhuman origin, 
an eternal pre-existence, equality with the Father, the 
fountain and dispenser ofall spiritual good to mankind, 
sovereignty over both worlds, the redemption of sinners, 
and the final judgment of all men ? 


There is one mode of interpreting the words of 
Christ, the sentimental or Pantheistic, which we have 
only to look at to dissolve it into thin air. Renan asks 
whether the men who have best comprehended God— 
including Plato and St. Paul—were Deists or Pantheists ? 
and says that such a question has no meaning. ‘“ The 
physical and metaphysical proofs of the existence of 
God were quite indifferent to them. They felt the 
Divine within themselves.” ‘“‘We must place Jesus,” he 
says, “in the first rank of this great family of the sons 
of God. Jesus (he goes on to’say) had no visions ; God 
did not speak to Him as to one outside of Himself; 
God was in Him; He felt Himself with God, and He 
drew from His heart all He said of the Father. He 
lived in the bosom of God by constant communica- 
tion with Him.”. And on this ground, and in this 
sense, “Jesus believed Himself to be the Son of 
God.” 

The young men of the University of St. Andrews 
were reminded the other day of the importance of ‘‘ de- 
finition”” in theological controversy. ‘Their rector said 
to them: ‘It was said by a well-known theologian of 
Oxford thirty years ago that without definition contro- 
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versy is either hopeless or useless... . . It was a 
sagacious remark which I heard not long ago from a 
Scottish minister on the shores of Argyllshire, that the 
vehemence of theological controversy has been chiefly 
in proportion to the emptiness of the phrases used.” 
Now Renan’s explanation of the belief or consciousness 
of Jesus that He was the Son of God, derives the little 
speciousness or plausibility which it possesses from the 
absence of all definition, and the consequent emptiness 
of the phrases which he employs. St. Paul and his 
Master Jesus Christ were, we are to suppose, neither 
Theists nor Pantheists. They simply ‘felt the Divine 
within themselves,” and consequently belonged to the 
‘“‘family of the true sons of God.” And inasmuch as 
Jesus Christ was more conscious of the Divine than St. 
Paul or any other, He is entitled to “ the first rank in this 
great family.” The merest tyro in acquaintance with 
the Four Gospels, and with the letters of St. Paul, will 
perceive the “emptiness” and essential falsehood of 
this explanation. There are four letters of St. Paul 
extant, the genuineness of which is admitted by the 
most destructive critics, and in these the apostle, in- 
stead of regarding himself as a “‘true son of God” in 
common with Christ,—and using such language re- 
specting himself as Jesus used habitually,—speaks of 
Jesus Christ as alone “the Son of God,” “ declared ” or 
* definitely marked out,” (as the word means), to have 
been such, by His resurrection from the dead (Rom. i. 
4). According to St. Paul, all that Christ professed to. 
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be while He ministered among men was “‘ made good,” 
and placed beyond all doubt, by His resurrection. 
Instead of claiming to be of the same family of “sons 
of God” as Jesus Christ, the apostle invariably classes. 
himself with the human family of sinners, whom, he — 
says, Christ died to save, and of whom he asserts 
Christ to be now the Lord and the Judge (Rom.. 
xiv. 8—10). 

As to the great men who have best comprehended 
God, being neither Theists nor Pantheists, the state- 
ment is utterly without meaning. They were not 
Atheists, denying God; nor Agnostics, deeming a 
state of ignorance the only possible; for it is assumed 
that they ‘‘ comprehended God.” What then were they ? 
Renan’s answer is—‘‘ They felt the Divine within 
themselves.” -But what is the Divine which they 
felt within themselves ? we ask. A moral sentiment ? 
or what ? something essentially human or something 
superhuman? ‘The language may please the ear for a 
moment. ‘‘The voice is Jacob’s voice, but the hands,” 
—whose are they? What is the reality behind the- 
voice? We can only answer that the terminology of 
Renan, while professedly setting both Theism and 
Pantheism aside, is purely Pantheistic, and is intelligible 
only in the light of Pantheism. And even then, it is. 
still as ‘‘empty’ as ever of any meaning except what 
may be foundin the merest sentimentalism. It is “‘ vox 
et preterea nihil,” except as it hides or disguises. 
untruth. Let Ithuriel’s spear touch it and its. 
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‘character is revealed. For “no falsehood,” as Milton 
“Says, 
‘‘ No falsehood can endure 


Touch of celestial temper, but returns, 
Of force, to its own likeness.” 


‘The more substantial interpretations which may be 
given of the personal claims asserted by Christ, may be 
placed under three heads. But there is this great 
-difficulty in discussing them, that they include more 
or less all the great critical questions of the day respect- 
ing Christ and the Gospels,—and my discussion of them 
must be limited to a few pages. 


i, 


The first class of interpretations consists of those 
‘which require the supposition of some degree of conscious 
dishonesty on the part of Christ. No writer, worthy of 
any consideration, will now venture to maintain what has 
been well called “the frivolous and morally revolting 
which accused either Christ Himself, or the 
‘Gospel writers, of lying and fraud. “This theory is 
-condemned by a single question (says Christlieb) : How 
-can He from whom the moral regeneration of the 
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‘theory’ 


world proceeded have been an immoral deceiver? Or 
how can it be conceived as possible that a number of 
fraudulent men should be able to invent the purest, 
grandest, and most exalted character, the mere idea of 
‘which far transcends the loveliest visions of poets, and 
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the noblest speculations of philosophers?” I may ask 
further,—How could one who was conscious of deli- 
berate fraud and imposture from first to last, not only 
' profess but sustain that character, extraordinary, 
apparently at least, for moral grandeur and purity, 
without a word or act or look that should betray its 
hollowness? If there be such a thing as a moral 
impossibility, we have it here. But it is not necessary 
to deal seriously with this “‘most clumsy method” of 
accounting for the self-asserted claims of Jesus Christ. 

It so happens, however, that other theories which 
have been framed to account for these claims without 
admitting their absolute truth, have to fall back on the 
supposition of some degree of conscious unreality,— 
conscious, even if involuntary, yielding to the necessity 
of circumstances, in the mind of Jesus. Wherea theory 
fails or is insufficient to account for the facts, its 
deficiency has to be eked out, and its weakness sup- 
ported, by explanations which imply an element of 
dishonesty in His procedure. It was so in a very large 
measure in the old naturalistic interpretation which 
saw only natural, though sometimes extraordinary, 
occurrences in the reputed miracles of Jesus. It was 
so, less obtrusively, in the mythical theory of Strauss 
which was invented to preserve the credit of Jesus 
Christ, and to find a spiritual essence in His religion 
which should be independent of the supernatural 
envelope in which it has come down to us. The 
element of dishonesty became again more prominent 
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when the mythical theory was proved by men as 
sceptical as Strauss himself, to be untenable, in parts 
baseless, and in parts inadequate to the explanation of 
acknowledged facts. Strauss, it is well known, himself 
ceased to hold his original theory, and took up a position 
of relentless opposition to Christ, on the ground of an 
absolute Materialism and Pantheism. But fragments of 
his theory re-appear in forms and combinations which 
it is difficult to classify, and which vary, with all the 
suddenness of the kaleidoscope, in the hands of every 
new critic. Only they have this in common that at some 
point or other they find an element of conscious un- 
truth necessary to complete their argument; and yet, 
for the most part, they are lavish in their admiration of 
Jesus Christ and His Divine idea. Now my argument 
is, that this element of conscious untruth is fatal to any 
theory which adopts it, that it is as the clay mixed with 
the iron in the royal dream, rendering it impossible 
for the parts of the image to cohere, and sure to 
cause it to fall to pieces when smitten by the stone 
of truth. But to make this clear an example may 
be necessary. 

Christianity has a glorious origin, we are assured by 
Renan, The high conception of the Divinity which 
Jesus attained, He did not owe to Judaism; it was in 
all its parts the creation of His own great mind; and 
this conception was the source of all His power. He 
was the author of a great revolution in Judaism, but He 
was distinguished from the agitators of His time, and 
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those of all ages, by His perfect idealism. ‘The idea 
of being all powerful by suffering and resignation, and 
of triumphing over force by purity of heart, is indeed 
(we are told) an idea peculiar to Jesus.” And now, 
eighteen hundred years and more after His appearance 
among men, ‘‘ His perfect idealism is the highest rule 
of the unblemished and virtuous life. He has created 
the heaven of pure souls, where is found what we ask 
for in vain on earth, the perfect nobility of the children 
of God, absolute purity, the total removal of the 
stains of the world; in fine, liberty, which society 
excludes as an impossibility, and which exists in all 
its amplitude only in the domain of thought. The 
great Master of those who take refuge in this ideal 
Kingdom of God is still Jesus. He was the first to 
proclaim the royalty of the mind; the first to say, at 
least by His actions, ‘My Kingdom is not of this 
world. ‘The foundation of true religion is indeed His 
work: after Him, all that remains is to develop it and 
render it fruitful.” | 

The natural inference from all this must be that 
Jesus of Nazareth, full of the idea of being all power- 
ful by suffering, and of triumphing over force by 
purity of heart, after whom nothing remains but to 
develop His religion of absolute purity to render it 
fruitful, must Himself have been consciously pure and 
honest, and prepared to brave all risks to Himself and 
His Kingdom which purity and honesty might demand. 
Jesus Himself asked, ‘‘Do men gather grapes of 
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thorns or figs of thistles?” believing that every seed 
produces after its kind. But there are who, rejecting 
on some pretence or other all the miracles wrought by 
Christ, believe in this otherwise unheard-of miracle— 
the origination of a gloriously pure religion in a mind 
that was consciously dishonest, and the establishment 
of it in the hearts of His disciples by consciously dis- 
honest means. I hesitate to quote the terms in which 
this miraculous process is described, but I cannot 
venture to epitomize them, or to translate them into 
words of my own. 

Renan says, ‘‘The Jesus who founded the true 
Kingdom of God, the Kingdom of the meek and 
humble, was the Jesus of early life,—of those chaste 
and pure days when the voice of His Father re-echoed 
within Him in clearer tones. It was then, for some 
months, perhaps a year, that God truly dwelt on the 
earth.” ‘As yet there were no Christians; though 
true Christianity was founded, and, doubtless, it was 
never more perfect than at this early period. Jesus 

added to it nothing durable afterwards. Indeed in 
one sense, He compromised it; for every movement, 
in order to triumph, must make sacrifices; we never 
come from the contest of life unscathed. To conceive 
the good, in fact, is not sufficient ; it must be made to 
succeed among men. To accomplish this, less pure 
paths must be followed. Certainly, if the Gospel was 
confined to some chapters of Matthew and Luke, it 
would be more perfect, and would not now be open to 
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so many objections; but would Jesus have converted 
the world without miracles? If He had died at the 
period of His career we have now reached, there 
would not have been in His life a single page to wound 
us; but, greater in the eyes of God, He would have 
remained unknown to men; He would have been 
lost in the crowd of great unknown spirits, Himself the: 
greatest of all; the truth would not have been: pro- 
mulgated and the world would not have profited from 
the great moral superiority with which His Father had 
endowed Him.” ‘Sometimes Jesus employed am 
innocent artifice, which Joan of Arc also used. Con- 
cealing the true source of His strength,—His superi- 
ority over all that surrounded Him,—He permitted 
people to believe that a revelation revealed to Him all 
secrets and laid bare all hearts. It was thus that He 
attracted Nathanael, Peter, and the Samaritan woman.” 
Speaking of His last days the same writer says that 
“Tis natural gentleness seemed to have abandoned 
Him; He was sometimes harsh and capricious.” But 
“it was not that His virtue deteriorated; but His. 
struggle for the ideal against the reality became in- 
supportable. Contact with the world pained and 
revolted Him. Obstacles irritated Him. His idea of the 
Son of God became disturbed and exaggerated. The 
fatal flaw which condemns an idea to decay as soon as it 
seeks to convert men, applied to Him. Contact with men 
degraded Him to theirlevel. The tone He had adopted 
could not be sustained more than a few months ; it was. 
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time that death came to liberate Him from an endurance 
strained to the utmost, to remove Him from the im- 
possibilities of an,interminable path, and by delivering — 
Him from a trial in danger of being too long prolonged, 
introduce Him henceforth sinless into celestial peace.” 

What shall we say to these things? Is it necessary 
to expose the manifold self-contradictions of these 
_dicta respecting Christ and His mission? We areto 
suppose that a young Nazarene, a carpenter, self- 
educated, self-constituted a Rabbi, rose by some un- 
known means to a moral elevation which no man had 
before ever attained, became more “ Divine,’’ more 
‘full of God,” than any man before Him ever had 
been; that “neither directly nor indirectly did any 
element of Greek culture reach Him”; that as little 
did He owe what He was and felt to Judaism; that He 
was filled with the idea of regenerating the world, and 
that entirely by moral means; and that, not concealing 
from Himself the terrible storm He was about to cause 
in the world, the grandeur of His views upon the 
future was at times surprising. #u/—the high tone 
which He thus attained could be sustained only for a 
few months! The ‘new spirit” which He was to 
infuse into humanity, which was to renew all nations, 
-and which was to triumph over all opposition, could not 
bear contact in His own person with the world for more 
than a few months without being ‘‘ degraded to the 
level” of men around Him! And now “He was no 
longer free; He belonged to His mission and to man- 
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kind.” He must use means alien from the spirit of 
the Kingdom which He was founding, to secure the 
success of that Kingdom. He must employ “ artifice,” 
and pretend to an omniscience which did not belong 
to Him. He must seem to work miracles which He 
did not work. And it was thus He won to the rank of 
His followers devout men like Nathanael, and honest 
men like Peter. All of which amounts to this,—that 
He cast out Satan by Satan; and what He refused to 
do when tempted in the wilderness, He did before 
many months had gone by,—He fell down and 
worshipped the Prince of lies that the Prince of lies 
might lend Him the aid without which the Kingdom 
of Truth could not be established. 

We have been accustomed to regard the title assumed 
by the institution of Ignatius Loyola, “the Society of 
Jesus,” as an insult to the holy name of the Founder of 
our faith. But if this version of the personal work of 
Christ in the world be correct, no designation could be 
more appropriate. Jesus must Himself be regarded as 
the true exemplar of those who think it right to do evil 
that good may come. And yet one wonders that His 
immediate and first followers did not learn the lesson 
which, if Hedid not teach, we are to suppose that He 
practised. One of them, the most intimate and the most 
loved, says that in this the children of God are manifest 
and the children of the devil—‘ whosoever doeth not 
righteousness is not of God”; ‘‘he that committeth 
sin is of the devil.” “And for this purpose the Son 
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of God was manifested, that He might destroy the 
works of the devil.” (1 John ii. 8—ro.) Who can 
imagine the indignation with which John would have 
resented the merest suggestion, that his holy Master 
had descended from the high level of Divine righteous- 
ness and truth, and had used the devil’s weapons 
to destroy the works of the devil! Another of Christ’s 
immediate followers, that Peter who, we are told, was 
won by an artifice, was so little conscious of the means 
by which he was won that he solemnly charged the 
followers of Christ to put away all guile and 
hypocrisies, and to follow the steps of Christ who 
did no sin, neither was guile found in His mouth. 
(1 Pet. ii. 1—21.) The Apostle Paul who, though 
not an immediate, was a first, follower of Christ, says 
of himself and other servants of the Lord, that, 
“seeing” they had been charged with the Christian 
ministry, they “fainted not” in the face of difficulty 
and opposition, but “renounced the hidden things of 
dishonesty,” all secret and dishonourable craft, and by 
manifestation of the truth, pure from all alloy, com- 
mended themselves to men’s consciences in the sight 
«of God. (2 Cor. iv. 1, 2.) . And yet we are to believe 
that Paul’s Master, who, we must repeat, in the 
language of our critic, had more of the Divine in 
Him than Paul, ‘‘ fainted” in His work after a few 
months’ experience of it, and condescended to use 
‘‘ dishonest’? expedients. The same apostle in another 
letter speaks of the allegation that in advocating the 
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doctrine of a free justification of the sinner, he 
sanctioned the maxim, ‘ Let us do evil that good may 
come,’’ as calumny against him and blasphemy against 
God, and says with emphasis that the condemnation of 
those who hold this maxim is just. And yet we are to 
believe that Paul’s Master—but I will not pursue the 
argument. The theory which involves such a con- 
sequence is self-condemned. Its logic is bad enough ; 
its morality is worse. The society which calls itself 
‘‘ of Jesus,” is not of Jesus. Its fundamental principles 
are in utmost contrariety to Him who did no sin neither 
was guile found in His mouth. 

Were it necessary further to argue the untenableness 
of the theory which requires the assumption of con- 
scious dishonesty on the part of Jesus Christ, I need 
only say in brief,—(1) That the mode in which Renan 
treats the history of Christ—and his mode is sub- 
stantially that of others of the same school—is irrational 
and arbitrary. It is guided by no principle but the neces- 
sity of accounting for everything without admitting the 
one thing which Christ Himself made most essential, His 
claim to be received as more than a prophet, the very 
Son of God, the Saviour of men. (2) The character 
imagined by Renan is an utter moral impossibility— 
a character of the highest possible purity and elevation, 
but suffering corruption through a few months’ conflict 
with the world, and yet, while thus corrupted (or to 
use his word, “‘degraded,”) still retaining its high 
aims, and prosecuting its great mission of regeneration 
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by a “compromise” with the world’s falsehood. We 
are familiar with mixed characters, with the imper- 
fections of great men, and with instances in which the 
good have been tempted to enter into compromise 
with evil. But here is a Man not merely of superlative 
goodness, but literally singularly alone in His character, 
without compeer, attaining ‘‘ the first rank in the family 
of the sons of God,” moved by “the Divine” which is 
in Him to essay the great task of infusing a ‘‘new 
spirit’ into mankind, yet falling beneath the power of 
the evil against which He had undertaken His holy 
war, and, while thus fallen, still remaining the same 
mysteriously ‘‘ Divine”? person He had ever been. 
Fiction startles us with many incongruities of character, 
but the incongruity here is unique. We are accus- 
tomed to speak of Christ as the greatest miracle of 
Christianity. But we may henceforth attach a new 
meaning to these words. The Christ which is com- 
pounded and moulded by the hands of Renan zs a 
great miracle, or rather a great prodigy, but it is one 
before which we can no longer bow down in adoring 
wonder and love. (3) The apologies which men of 
this school offer for what is plainly untruthful and 
unrighteous, are sufficient to condemn their theory. 
‘‘Every movement in order to triumph must make 
sacrifices”’—moral sacrifices, it is meant. ‘To con- 
ceive the good is not sufficient; it must be made to 
succeed amongst men. To accomplish this, less pure 
paths must be followed.” Without waiting to remark 
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on the self-contradiction of these statements,—for it is 
not the good that triumphs when impure means are 
employed, but the evil,—who does not see that the merest 
suggestion to employ falsehood or hypocrisy to promote 
His mission would have evoked from Christ an imme- 
diate and indignant “‘ Get thee behind Me, Satan?” In- 
stead of rendering His ‘‘ following” easy by smooth 
words and promises, Jesus threw obstacles in the way of 
men coming to Him and following Him, which nothing 
but the strongest moral purpose on their part could 
overcome. And thus it was that He educated His dis- 
ciples to be of one mind with Himself, and be prepared 
not to count their life dear to them in the service of the 
right. There was nothing that drew from His gracious 
lips words of -severer condemnation than hypocrisy. 
And those who charge Him with hypocrisy, and then 
apologize for it as a necessity of His position, expose 
themselves to a ‘‘ Woe, woe,” more intensely severe 
than any which made Scribes and Pharisees tremble of 
old. (4.) The only historic ground for ascribing some 
measure of moral obliquity to Christ in the later part of 
His ministry is the assumption that it was only then 
He put forth those extraordinary claims which we are now 
considering. It is assumed that in the beginning of His 
ministry His pretension did not extend beyond that of a 
wise teacher, and that He was ‘‘ carried away by the fear- 
ful progression of the enthusiasm” which He had excited, 
that He became entangled in the meshes of the homage 
that was paid to Him, and thus came to think of Him- 
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self more highly than He ought to think. Apart from 
our moral revulsion from such a theory, the assumption 
is historically untrue. When He was only twelve years 
of age He used words which indicated a peculiar rela- 
tion to God,—‘“‘ Wist ye not that I must be about My 
Fathers business?” or, as the words perhaps should 
be rendered, ‘‘Wist ye not that I should be in My 
Fathers house?” and, as we have seen, in His very 
earliest gathering of disciples, He allowed one of them 
to say to Him, “Thou art the Son of God; Thou art 
- the King of Israel.” (John i. 49.) That Hetaught His 
disciples as they were able to bear it, and that, as the 
time drew nigh when ‘‘ He should be received up,” He 
spoke more fully to them of Himself and His relation 
to the Father, we know. But in this we see only His 
wisdom. His last assertion of Himself was so solemn, 
and made in such solemn circumstances, as we have 
seen, that neither our reason nor our moral sense will 
allow us to imagine it to have been the climax of a 
course of ‘“‘compromise,” into which He had been 
driven by His own enthusiasm and the demands of the 
people. Those who can hear Jesus reply to the adju- 
ration of the High Priest to say whether He was the 
Son of God, “‘I am; and ye shall see the Son of Man 
sitting on the right hand of power, and coming in the 
clouds of heaven,’ and suppose that He was in any 
measure deceived or deceiving, must believe either that 
Jesus was at the moment literally and absolutely “ be- 
side Himself,” or—but I will not put the alternative in 
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words,—the very supposition is too painful for any one 
who retains the least reverence for the name of Christ. 

I do not deem it necessary to enter into argument on 
the question whether Jesus Christ was from the first 
self-deceived—self-deceived by His moral enthusiasm 
into the notion that He was the long-expected Messiah. 
The result is proof enough to the contrary. Renan 
himself says—‘“‘It has not yet been given to insanity to 
influence seriously the progress of humanity.” We 
may say the same of self-deception, if indeed such self- 
deception as is supposed be not insanity. Christ’s 
relation to the Messianic ideas of His time on the one 
hand, and His relation to the Messianic ideas of the 
prophets on the other, will be considered at a later 
point. And it will then be seen that the idea of self- 
deception supplies no explanation of the position which 
He assumed and sustained throughout His ministry. 


Las 


The second hypothesis, or rather class of hypotheses, 
by which it is sought to account for the personal claims 
said to have been asserted by Jesus Christ, is that which 
supposes that these claims, and the miracles which 
accompany them, are ¢he accretions of a later age,—in fact 
that Christ did not utter the words, and did not perform the 
works, that are ascribed to Him, and that the many tales of 
strange words, and strange works, found in the gospels, 
sprang up at a later period, one scarcely knows how. It 
is in this connection we hear of myths: and legends 
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and superstitions, which, with the aid of some cunning 
and imposture, produced, as by magic, or by a super- 
human instinct, the wonderfully beautiful character 
which all recognize in the grand Hero of the Gospels. 
When the Carpenter of Nazareth proclaimed those 
moral maxims, which, through the form into which He 
cast them, and the spirit which He breathed into them, 
‘‘were to regenerate the world,” we are told by one 
author, that “‘it was only one Rabbi more, (it is true 
the most charming of all), and around Him some young 
men, eager to hear Him, and thirsting for knowledge.” 
‘‘We shall probably never be able,” says another, “to 
determine now how far the great Teacher may, through 
His own speculations or misunderstood spiritual utter- 
ances, have originated the supernatural doctrines subse- 
quently attributed to Him, and by which His whole 
history and system soon became suffused. There can 
be little doubt that in great part the miraculous 
elements of Christianity are due to the profound and 
excited veneration of uninstructed and superstitious | 
ages for the elevated character of Jesus. The history 
of the world is not without instances of similar 
phenomena, but as a slight illustration of the tendency 
we may, in passing, merely point to the case of the 
excited and superstitious populace of Lystra, who, with 
less reason, are described as hailing Paul and Barnabas 
as gods. Whatever explanation may be given, however, 
“it is undeniable that the earliest teaching of Jesus 
recorded in the Gospel which can be regarded in any 
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degree as historical, is pure morality, almost, if not 
quite, free from theological dogmas. Morality was the 
essence of this system; theology was an after-thought. 
It is to the followers of Jesus, and not to the Master Him- 
self that we owe the supernatural elements so character- 
istic of the age and people. Before His first followers 
had passed away, intricate systems of dogma and mys- 
ticism began to prevail. The disciples who had so 
often misunderstood the teaching of Jesus during His 
life, piously distorted it after His death.” 

This is a favourable specimen of the way in which 
those who will not believe in the ‘‘ supernatural” under 
any conditions, represent ‘‘ the beginnings” of Christi- 
anity. Jesus did not, could not, have wrought 
miracles ; Jesus did not, could not, have professed Him- 
self to be the Son of God. The idea that He did or 
could is not to be entertained fora moment; therefore 
whatever is supernatural in the story of His life must be 
the product of a later period! Strauss’s last way of it 
is more consistent; “ From knowing little of Jesus,” he 
says in effect, ‘‘ we have advanced till we know nothing ; 
to pretend to know anything carries.us back to the old 
orthodox position which claims to know everything.” 
In other words, receive the moral teaching of Christ on 
the authority of.the Gospels, and you must receive all 
His teaching as represented on that authority. It is not 
merely that the natural and supernatural elements of 
Christ’s life are inextricably interwoven in the narratives, 
but that even His moral teaching has Himself for its 
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centre. In the Sermon on the Mount He is, as we have 
already remarked, as supernatural as when He commands 
the winds and waves intoa great calm. And yet we 
cannot accept Strauss’s position. Wecannot pretend to 
know nothing about Jesus Christ. We know much. 
The world has felt His power and feels it now, and 
cannot be content to be ignorant of who and what He 
was. 

It is not necessary that I should discuss the purely 
mythical theory according to which all that is super- 
natural in the Gospels grew up by slow degrees, 
without conscious or dishonest intention on the part of 
individuals, in some such way as the mythology of 
ancient nations may be supposed to have grown; forthe 
author of this theory has, as one of his countrymen has 
expressed it, ended, Saturn-like, by devouring his own off- 
spring. Nor is it necessary that I should formally dis- 
cuss theories which have picked up fragments of the old 
‘‘mythical,” and which intermix legends, superstitions, 
pious distortions, and frauds, as occasion may require. 
The illustration which we have quoted from the author 
of ‘‘ Supernatural Religion,” of the tendency to 
magnify men into gods, tells clearly against his 
own theory. The superstitious populace of Lystra 
did hail Paul and Barnabas as gods, but Paul and 
Barnabas rejected with horror the worship which the 
people would have offered. Rending their clothes and 
rushing in among the people, they declared that their 
mission was to turn them from such vanities to serve 
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the living God. Now it is in Paul and Barnabas, not in 
the populace of Lystra, that we find the type and spirit 
of the Christians of the first age. Instead of the 
superstition which would magnify men into gods, either 
unintentionally or by “ pious distortion,” the Christian 
spirit was religiously and intensely jealous of the 
exclusive glory of Him whom Paul and Barnabas 
described as “the Living God who made heaven and 
earth, and the sea, and all things that are therein.” And 
the apostolic missionaries of the primitive Church did 
not overthrow the idols of the Roman empire by exalting 
another idol in their stead, in the person of Jesus Christ, 
but by revealing the ‘‘ Living God,” as manifested to 
men in Jesus Christ, in whom, and by whom, likewise, 
men found redemption from guilt and sin. 

There is one admission made in the passage I have 
quoted, which I may use as an introduction to an argu- 
ment which seems to me conclusive against every form 
of the hypothesis which would assign all that is super- 
natural in Christ’s claims to a period or age subsequent 
to Christ’s own ministry. ‘‘ Before His first followers had 
passed away, intricate systems of dogma and mysticism 
began to prevail. The disciples who had so often mis- 
understood the teaching of Jesus during His life, piously 
distorted it after His death.” The misunderstanding of 
Christ’s teaching by His disciples, we may remark in 
passing, was always in the direction of the unspiritual 
and temporal, not in the direction of the transcendental 
and supernatural. But the important fact admitted is, 
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that what our author calls “intricate systems of dogma 
and mysticism,” began to prevail ‘‘ before Christ’s first 
followers had passed away.” It did not require “the 
profound and excited veneration of uninstructed and 
superstitious ages,’ as our author implies in an earlier 
sentence, to produce ‘‘ the miraculous elements of 
Christianity.” These elements are, by his own admis- 
sion, traceable historically to the lifetime of Christ’s 
personal followers. The ascription of them to “ pious 
distortion”—the ‘‘ pious distorters” being no other than 
such personal followers as Peter and John, and such 
others as Paul,—is only one of those artifices by which 
a weak argument is helped into some degree of plausi- 
bility. 

Let us examine the admitted fact; a vague and 
generalized statement of it is not sufficient. As @ 
matter of history, those supernatural elements which are 
the stumbling-blocks of scepticism, belong to the lifetime 
of Christ's personal followers. ‘This assertion does not 
rest on our acceptance of the Gospels,—although 
it is now admitted by hostile critics that two of 
them were written some years before the destruction 
of Jerusalem, which took place A.D. 70,—nor does it 
rest on the impossibility of finding any subsequent 
period at which these supernatural elements could have 
been grafted stealthily on the original faith. There is 
another and independent mode of both proving and 
illustrating the fact. 
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Keim regards the witness of Paul as earlier than that 
of the Gospels. From the year 40 to the year 64, the 
year of his death under the Emperor Nero, this apostle 
preached Jesus the Christ to the Roman world from 
east to west. ‘‘ His ministry and that of Jesus were not 
separated by more than a decade at most ; according to 
our opinion” (Keim says) ‘‘if Jesus died in the year 35 
and Paul was converted in the year 37, only two years 
lay between.” ‘And he is disposed to agree with the 
critics who think it probable that Paul saw and heard 
the Lord, while he was a student in the school of 
Gamaliel, although he did not then believe in Him. 

Of the trustworthiness and value of Paul’s witness to 
the facts of the life of Christ, the Rationalistic Keim 
writes in these terms :—‘“ It would even be easy to show 
that Paul was compelled to satisfy his own mind, histori- 
cally and critically. His conversion had to struggle 
into existence through doubt and denzal, and his mental 
character was pre-eminently logical; he was never 
happy until his ideas were firmly established, until he 
had arrived at positive conclusions, and had anticipated 
all objections. Shall we suppose that he believed in 
the Messiah, and yet had troubled himself either not at 
all, or only superficially and generally, about those facts 
which must support or overthrow his faith? We are 
thus led to two important conclusions. In the first 
place, the apostle’s faith must have rested, not upon 
the meagre notices of the person of Jesus which we 
find in his writings, but upon a knowledge of His life 
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sufficiently comprehensive to justify all the results of 
his reasoning, and to present to his mind, either on the 
ground of his own observation or that of others, the 
picture of a character without spot and full of nobility. 
And in the second place, this knowledge is not the fruit 
of a blind acceptance of unexamined Christian tradition, 
picked up here and there, but, as the case of the inquiry 
into the evidences of the resurrection shows, was 
arrived at by means of a lucid, keen, searching, scep- 
tical, observation, comparison, collection, and collation, 
of such materials as were accessible to him.” * 

Now let us look at the testimony of this most com- 
petent and trustworthy witness. His letters to the 
Romans, Corinthians, and Galatians, are admittedly 
genuine. Not that there is any valid reason to question 
the other letters which bear his name. But the most reso- 
lutely destructive critics admit that the four named were 
written by Paul, and at dates lying somewhere between 
A.D. 56 and A.D. 60. Now do these letters recognize 
those personal claims of Christ which occupy so, promi- 
nent a place in the Four Gospels ? The answer may be 
given in a few words—an answer which every reader 
can verify for himself :—They do, both in express terms, 
and in the superstructure which they build on the 
assumption that He was all that the Gospels represent 
Him to be. 

(1.) The letters of Paul recognize tn express terms the 
personal claims asserted by and for Christ. The very first 
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words of the letter to the Romans may be regarded as 
the key-note of all his writings: ‘‘ Paul, a servant of 
Jesus Christ, called to be an apostle, separated unto the 
Gospel of God, which He had promised afore by His 
prophets in the Holy Scriptures, concerning His Son, 
Jesus Christ our Lord, who was made of the seed of 
David according to the flesh, and declared to be the 
Son of God with power, according to the spirit of holi- 
ness, by the resurrection from the dead.” A more 
exact translation -of these words would give them 
greater force. But as they are, they tell us unmis- 
takably that Jesus Christ was the Lord, not the fel- 
low or fellow-servant of Paul; that this Lord of the 
Apostles was possessed of a twofold nature, being the 
Son of David and the Son of God; and that His 
higher nature was placed beyond doubt or question by 
His resurrection from the dead. Ina later part of the 
same letter, the same apostle says—‘‘ Whether we live, 
we live unto the Lord [Jesus Christ]; and whether we 
die, we die unto the Lord ; whether we live therefore or 
die, we are the Lord’s. ' For to this end Christ both 
died and rose and revived, that He might be Lord both 
of the dead and living. We shall all stand before the 
judgment seat of Christ. For it is written, As I live, 
saith the Lord, every knee shall bow to Me and every 
tongue shall confess to God. So then every one of us 
shall give an account of himself to God.” (xiv. 8—12z.) 
Here we have Jesus Christ represented as the Lord of 
all and the Judge of all; our standing before the judg- 
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ment seat of Christ is represented as giving an account 
of ourselves to God; and an Old Testament passage 
in which Jehovah says, ‘I am God and there is none 
else,” (Isa. xlv. 22, 23,) is quoted in proof, or, if 
you will, in illustration of the statement that we shall 
all stand before the judgment seat of Christ. What 
need we further witness that the author of the letter to 
the Christian church in Rome recognised the very 
highest personal claims which the Gospels ascribe to 
the Prophet of Nazareth P 

Passing on to the letters which Paul is admitted to have 
written to the church in Corinth, we find that Christ 
is the Lord of glory (1 Cor. ii. 8), ‘the Lord from 
heaven” (1 Cor. xv. 47), “‘by whom are all things” 
(a Gor, viii. 6), “the image of God” (2 Cor. iv. 4). In 
the second letter we read, ‘‘ We must all appear before 
the judgment seat of Christ; that every one may receive 
the things done in his body according to that he hath 
done, whether it be good or bad” (v. 10); and words 
which associate Christ with God in a manner that is 
nothing less than blasphemous, if Christ be only a man, 
—‘‘ The grace of the Lord Jesus Christ, and the love of 
God, and the communion of the Holy Ghost, be with 
you all.” (xiii. 14.) But further quotation is unneces- 
sary, except to remind the reader of the prominence 
given to the fact of the resurrection of Jesus Christ, 
and the importance attached to it in 1 Cor. xv., a fact 
with the certainty or uncertainty of which Christianity, 
according to St. Paul, must stand or fall. 
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(z.) Itis not, however, in express terms alone that 
the acknowledged letters of Paul recognize the personal 
claims asserted by and for Christ ;—¢he whole Christian 
system, as developed by this apostle, rests on these claims. 
The Christianity expounded by Paul is not a system 
of morality based on the ethics of the Sermon on 
the Mount, but a system of redemption from a state 
of sin and guilt, effected by the Incarnation and death 
of the Son of God, based on those very teachings 
respecting Himself and His work which we find in the 
Four Gospels. In a passage already quoted, the author 
of ‘‘ Supernatural Religion” admits that before Christ’s 
followers had passed away “‘ intricate systems of dogma 
and mysticism began to prevail.” The systems, or 
system rather, so described, is the system of Redemp- 
tion which is developed and maintained, fully and 
urgently, by the Apostle Paul, and of which he said, “If 
any man preach any other Gospel unto you, let him be 
anathema.” (Gal. i. 8.) Now it cannot be denied that 
between this system and the words which the Gospels 
ascribe to Christ respecting Himself there is a most 
perfect correspondence,—and that in fact the so- 
called ‘“‘dogma and mysticism” of Paul grew out of, or 
are built upon, what the Gospels say concerning Christ. 
If the personal claims of Christ, as they appear in our 
Gospels, are unhistorical,—being only after-thoughts 
of His disciples, the ‘‘system” of Paul is baseless, and 
must be regarded as the product of his own brain, or of 
the many brains, acting indeed not in concert, but 
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separately, though towards one end, which were then 
unconsciously, rather than consciously, giving new 
shapes and colours to the imperfectly remembered words 
of the departed Master. But interpret the correspon- 
dence between our extant Gospels and the letters of 
Paul as you may, the fact of the correspondence remains. 
And so far as the testimony of these letters may be 
regarded as relevant, it supports, independently of the 
Gospels, the transcendent personal claims of Jesus 
Christ as the Son of God and the Saviour of men. 

Now, how far is the testimony of Paul’s letters 
relevant ? It amounts, at the least to this that, as early 
as A.D. 56-58 the foremost preacher of Christianity— 
whose faith, according to Keim, “‘ must have rested ona 
knowledge of Christ’s life, sufficiently comprehensive to 
justify all the results of his reasoning” —held the Founder 
of his fatth to be all that He ws represented in the Gospels as 
saying that He was. The extraordinary claims. alleged 
by the Gospels to have been asserted by Christ cannot 
possibly have originated at a period later than three 
and twenty years after the death of Christ; for at that 
date we find them recognized and made the basis of a 
“system” which, from that time until now, has been, 
with few exceptions, accepted as of the very essence 
of the Christian faith. 

But this is not all. The Christianity which Paul 
maintained in A.D. 56, he tells us is the Christianity 
which he had preached from the very beginning of his 
ministry. ‘‘ When it pleased God to reveal His Son in 
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me that I might preach Him among the heathen, 
immediately I conferred not with flesh and blood.” (See 
Gal. i. and ii.) ‘I declare unto you the Gospel 
which I preached unto you, which also ye have 
received, and wherein ye stand; by which also ye 
are saved, if ye keep in memory what I preached 
unto you, unless ye have believed in vain. For I 
delivered unto you first of all that which I also received, 
how that Christ died for our sins according to the 
Scriptures; and that He was buried, and that He rose 
again acccording to the Scriptures.” (1 Cor. xv. 1—4.) 
Now Paul’s conversion took place between A.D. 35 and 
A.D. 38. Keim fixes the date as a.p. 37, and Renan as 
A.D. 38. We are thus brought to within three or five 
years of the death of Christ. So that the witness borne 
to Christ’s personal claims in the year 56, covers the 
entire period backward to A.D. 37 or 38, and proves that 
at the earlier period as well as at the later, the Apostle 
Paul recognized and proclaimed Jesus Christ to be the 
Son of God as well as the Son of Man, once crucified, 
now risen, and glorified in heaven as Lord of all. 
What he says of himself in a.pD. 56 or 58 was true all 
the twenty years that preceded :—‘‘ The life which I now 
live in the flesh I live by the faith of the Son of God 
who loved me and gave Himself for me.” (Gal. ii. 20.) 

The testimony of Paul’s letters to the personal claims 
of Christ goes still farther. Three years after his con- 
version he went up to Jerusalem and spent fifteen days 
with Peter. (Gal. i. 18, 19.) On the same occasion he 
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saw James, ‘‘the Lord’s brother.” At this time he was 
unknown by face to the churches of Judzea, in which 
Peter and James held the most prominent place, but 
they heard of his conversion, and that he now preached 
the faith which once he destroyed, and they glorified 
God in him. At this period, then, the evidence is con- 
clusive that Paul and the Judean churches under the 
leadership of Peter and James, were one in their con- 
ception of the Christian faith. Fourteen years after, in 
“consequence of a controversy which was producing 
dissension and confusion in the churches, a controversy 
regarding the continued obligation of Judaic rites, he 
went up to Jerusalem to confer with Peter and John 
and James, the recognized pillars of the church, lest 
his work among the Gentiles should be hindered. The 
result was a perfect understanding regarding the one 
point in dispute, and a cordial God-speed to Paul and 
Barnabas in their mission to Gentile lands by those 
whose special mission was to the Jews. (Gal. ii. 7—9.) 
From-all which it follows that the testimony of Paul 
respecting Christianity, as accepted from a period of 
three or five years after the death of Christ to a period 
twenty years later, is equally the testimony of Peter, 
John, and that James, ‘‘ the Lord’s brother,” who held 
sO prominent and influential a place in the church in 
Jerusalem. The evidence is thus conclusive that during 
these twenty years the founders of the Christian churches 
among both Jews and Gentiles, held in substance the 
_ same views regarding the person and work of Jesus Christ: 
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We are now within five years at the most of the date 
of Christ’s personal ministry. How shall we bridge 
over these five years? The book known as “the Acts 
of the Apostles” gives us the history. And only some 
such history can account for the facts, as, from Paul’s 
history and letters, we know them to have been at and 
after A.D. 38. And this alone is presumptive evidence 
that that history is true. But my present argument is 
based entirely on Paul’s acknowledged letters, and I 
confine myself to what they indicate. Now I ask—is it 
possible that a Christ who was only a teacher of morals 
and of certain beautiful truths concerning God, should, 
in the course of five years, (the period may have been 
only three,) have become in the imagination of His 
followers, personally Divine, and the Divine Saviour of 
alost mankind? Is it possible that in the course of 
three or five years, the true teaching of Christ respecting 
Himself should have been entirely lost from the 
memories of those who heard it, and should have been 
superseded by a supposititious teaching which claimed | 
for Him the position which we know He ever after held 
in the esteem of those who called themselves by His 
name? Is it possible that all this could have occurred 
in three or five years—years of Christian activity and 
thought—and: that, in consequence, an absolutely new 
departure of Christianity from its original “‘ simplicity ” 
should have taken place, and that without challenge or 
controversy ? 
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This question becomes the more decisive as we 
descend to particulars. Three or five years after the 
death of Christ, Peter and John, who had been His 
followers from the beginning to the end of His ministry, 
who had heard both His public discourses and His 
private teachings,—and one of those brothers of Jesus 
who at first doubted His Messiahship,—held, with Paul, 
those lofty conceptions of His person and character 
which pervade the letters of Paul. With him they 
believed that He was the Son of God as well as the 
Son of David, that ‘‘ He died for our sins according to 
the Scriptures, and that.He rose again the third day 
according to the Scriptures,” and that He must reign 
till He hath put all enemies, death itself included, under 
His feet, (1 .Cor. xvr3; 4, 25,26.) ; Let. us ssuppese 
that during the three years of their intimacy with Him, 
He made no pretensions to anything supernatural. 
Strauss says, ‘‘ We know for certain at least what Jesus 
was not and did not do, viz., nothing superhuman nor 
supernatural.” Then Peter and John and James knew 
all this for certain. They were drawn to Him simply 
by the beauty of His character, and the graciousness of 
His words. If at any time they dreamed that it was 
He who should, according to the hopes awakened by 
ancient prophecy, have redeemed Israel (Luke xxiv. 21), 
their hopes perished when He perished in the cruel 
death to which He was doomed by the rulers of the 
nation. The seal on His grave was broken by no 
Divine ‘“‘Come forth.’ His sepulchre, like that of 
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David, was with them unto that day, the witness that, 
like ordinary mortals, He ‘‘ saw corruption,” and should 
not awake until the last trumpet shall sound,—if, in face 
of the naturalistic theory, we may imagine such a last 
trumpet sounding. We are to suppose all this—that 
the words in which the Gospels represent Him as 
exalting Himself above all that is named on earth, 
were never spoken,—that the mighty works which the 
Gospels say He worked in Judea and Galilee were never 
wrought,—and in fact that the sentence under which 
He died, ‘“‘ because He made Himself the Son of God,” 
was a rightzous sentence. We are to suppose all this, 
and that ‘‘ they knew it for certain.” And yet three or 
five years after, they all, without exception and without 
controversy, believe Him to have wrought miracles, to 
have claimed to Himself all power in heaven and on 
earth, to have risen fromthe dead, and to have ascended 
to heaven whence He should return in power and great 
glory! How shall we bridge over the tremendous 
gulf between what “‘they knew for certain” during the 
three years A.D. 30—33, and what they believed in 
A.D. 36—38 ? 

That the personal followers of Christ did undergo a 
change immediately after the decease of their Master, 
is not denied but contended for. And if we accept 
the Gospel histories, we shall find a rational explanation 
of the change and of its causes. During the lifetime 
of their Master His teachings regarding Himself, and 
the spirituality of His mission and kingdom, had to 
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contend with their deeply rooted presuppositions 
respecting the Messiah of their nation. He had to tell 
them that they must become as little children, and cast 
away the notions in which they had been trained, and 
teachably accept His word, if they would enter His 
Kingdom. But this it was very difficult for them to do. 
They did feel the attraction of His character, they did 
appreciate His “‘ words of eternal life,” and so appre- 
ciated them that, even when they were stumbled by 
some of His hard sayings, they would not forsake Him 
(John vi. 68),—they were still constrained to confess that 
He was the Son of God. But the new did not mingle well 
with the old; and the result was weakness, inconsis- 
tency, and confusion. All this came to an end when 
He died and rose again, and they received the illumi- 
nation which He had promised. They were now purged 
of the elements of earthliness and carnality, which 
appear so prominently in the history of their intercourse 
with their Master. They now rose to higher, purer, 
more spiritual, apprehensions of Himself and His 
work. What was only as starlight while Jesus Christ 
was with them “in the flesh,” leaving many interspaces 
of darkness in their souls, became now as _ sunlight 
illuming the whole horizon of their spiritual vision. 
And if they were asked to explain the change which 
had come over them, they could find no fitter words 
than those of Paul, “‘God who commanded the light 
to shine out of darkness, hath shined in our hearts, to 
give the light of the knowledge of the glory of God in 
the face of Jesus Christ.” (2 Cor. iv. 6.) 
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‘The disciples thus became new men. The change was 
great. But it was only the development of what had 
gone before. It presupposes that they had heard, the 
words, and witnessed the works, which surrounded the 
person of Christ with a supernatural halo, and that 
their understanding of these was no longer clouded by 
‘“‘earth-born” prepossessions. It assumes, too, that 
Jesus had ‘risen indeed,” and ‘‘ascended to glory,” to 
reign not in the city of David, but in heaven above. 

This is the change which actually took place, and this 
its explanation. But the change which we are required 
to suppose, if the representations of the Gospels are 
rejected, is altogether different. From ‘“‘ knowing for 
certain” that there was nothing supernatural about 
Christ, they come to ‘know for certain” that He was 
supernatural, that He asserted for Himself supernatural 
claims, that He wrought supernatural works, that He 
rose from the dead supernaturally, and that He was 
supernaturally taken up from the midst of them, a cloud 
finally receiving Him out of their sight! The change, 
be it observed, is not a change from what the jirs¢ fol-. 
lowers of Christ believed to what was believed by the 
second or third generation of His followers. It is a 
change zz the first followers, zz the most intimate, most 
loving, most loved, followers of Jesus! And a change 
which took place in at most five years! Is it credible ? 
How shall we account for it ? 

Shall we suppose it to have taken place unconsciously 
and unintentionally? That Peter, John, James, and 
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all their fellows, dreamed away all their genuine recol- 
lections of their Master, and dreamed themselves into 
ideas of the ‘‘ uttermost contrariety ” to the true facts of 
His history,—ideas, however, which, though growing 
out of dreams and not out of realities, when preached 
to the world, produced a moral revolution whose course 
is still onward ? Again I ask, is this credible? Those 
who regard the supernatural narratives of the Gospels 
as unintentional fictions, produced by the imagination 
of the first Christian churches, require a long space of 
time and many concurrent circumstances to account 
for them. But here we have no such space of time as’ 
that theory requires, and we have no _ traditional 
reporting of sayings and deeds reshaping them uncon- 
sciously as they pass on from one to another. We have 
to do with the original witnesses and actors. And 
nothing short of a miracle could have cancelled from 
their memory “that which they had heard, which they 
had seen with their eyes, which they had looked upon, 
and their hands had handled,” and replaced it with 
contraries, which nevertheless they believed so certainly 
that they were prepared to die for them. Reason finds 
no explanation in the assumed enthusiasm of the dis- 
ciples, of the extraordinary change supposed to have 
taken place in them. To make the disciples what they 
became after the departure of Christ, and to invent for 
them unconsciously so glorious a personage as the 
Christ whom they ever after preached to the world, 
enthusiasm must be the greatest miracle-worker that has 
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ever dwelt among men. Accept the supernatural state- 
ments of the Gospels and the whole history becomes 
perfectly natural; reject these supernatural statements 
and you have to fabricate a history that is totally 
unnatural. 

Shall we then suppose that the change from the 
knowledge of a Christ in whom there was nothing 
superhuman or supernatural, to faith in a Christ who 
was not only superhuman but Divine, was conscious and 
intentional? In other words that Peter, John, James, 
and their fellows, deliberately and of set purpose mis- 
represented to the world the history and the character 
of Him whom they called Lord and Master? Job 
asked his friends (as the words may be translated), 
‘Will you lie for God, as one man will do for another?” 
This, as Lord Bacon has it, would be “‘nothing else 
but to offer to the Author of Truth the unclean sacrifice 
of alie.” All the objections already taken, and more, 
to the idea of deception on the part of Christ or His 
apostles, rise up against this supposition. Besides, as 
Christlieb says, ‘‘ is it possible or conceivable that sinful 
and imperfect men should beget the thought of so holy 
and Godlike a life, and should carry it out in this vivid 
and lifelike manner, not having received it as an im- 
pression from without? ‘This would be a miracle more 
perplexing and unheard of than any of those which 
Strauss rejects, and the whole issue would only be 
transferred from the person of Christ to that of His 
historian.’ The question—how, if there were no signs 
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of the superhuman in Christ when He lived with His 
apostles on earth, they conceived those ideas of His 
person and work which appear in their writings, and 
which form the very essence of their Christianity,— 
remains not only unanswered but unanswerable. 


There is one consideration, very obvious and 
common-place, which renders such a change as is 
supposed, whether intentional or unintentional, utterly 
incredible. The change, if it took place, was universal, 
and it was unchallenged. The evidence proves that 
from a period only three or five years after the death of 
Christ, the personal followers of Christ were all of one 
mind in regarding Him as the Lord and Saviour and 
Judge of men. If at an earlier period they regarded 
‘Him only as a wise Rabbi, and understood Him to 
claim no higher character, how comes it to pass that 
of the one hundred and twenty of whom we read at one 
time, or the five hundred of whom we read at another, 
who had known Him from the first, there were none to 
raise their voice against so monstrous an exaggeration 
or so wicked a perversion? Here was treason against 
the truth, compared with which that of Judas was 
harmless,—for his, on the supposition before us, only 
led to the death of a man, but the treason of the 
“multitude of the disciples” against the truth has 
established a new idolatry in the world. And not 
treason alone, but a most extraordinary conspiracy 
to sustain the treason—and yet there is no voice lifted 
up against it! 
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This is intrinsically incredible. And still the more 
so, because we know that controversy did arise in the 
‘Church on another and a far less important matter 
—the controversy, already referred to, respecting the 
permanence of Jewish rites. During a great part 
of the twenty years which intervened between the 
conversion of Paul and the writing of the letter to the 
Galatians, this controversy prevailed, and was often 
waged so fiercely as to destroy the peace of the 
Churches, and greatly to mar the usefulness of the 
Apostle of the Gentiles. But during all this period 
there was no question raised as to the substance of the 
Gospel which was preached by Paul and Peter and 
John. False teachers dogged the steps of Paul, and 
stirred up Jewish prejudice against Him. But their 
charge was only this, that He taught men to forsake the 
customs which Moses had delivered to them. Never 
and nowhere was he charged with exalting a man 
to Divine honours, with converting a great Teacher into 
a great Saviour, in one word with a radical misrepresen- 
tation of the mission of Jesus of Nazareth. Now ‘‘is it 
conceivable, as a matter of history, that while a com- 
paratively trifling controversy is recorded concerning the 
obligation of the Gentiles to keep the Jewish law, not 
one word should be written to indicate that the Apostles 
were not of one mind about the position occupied 
by Christ in the scheme of salvation, had such been the 
case?” And if it be admitted that the apostles were 
of one mind, but said that they were all in error, that 
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either through blind enthusiasm or “pious distortion ” 
(which polite phrase must mean impious fraud), they 
had entirely departed from the faith delivered to them 
by their Master concerning Himself and His work, is it 
conceivable that all this could be without protest by 
either friend or foe? Were there no “original” 
believers \to tell the world how grossly and unfaithfully 
the apostles of Christ were misleading mankind ? Why 
did not unbelievers protest? Why did they not appeal 
to the surviving contemporaries and followers of Jesus 
in disproof of the miracles which were now ascribed to 
Him, and of claims which He had never asserted, and 
which, in His lowliness and loyalty to God, He would 
most assuredly have repudiated? But no such protest 
was ever made. And the conclusion is inevitable that 
not only were the apostles of one mind respecting 
Christ, but that they were right; they were not false, 
but true, witnesses of what they had heard and seen. 


The argument thus far is based on the four letters of 
Paul which are universally acknowledged to be genuine, 
and on the evidence which they furnish as to what was 
believed and preached by himself and other leading 
apostles from a date but a few years after the death of 
Christ. There is another book which the founder of 
the Tubingen school, at once the most pretentious and 
destructive of all the sceptical schools, admitted to be 
genuine—the Apocalypse. ‘To this book, then, apart 
from all theories as to its date and interpretation, we 
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may appeal on the question of fact. Were those lofty 
conceptions of the person of Christ, which we find in 
the Four Gospels, and which, according to those 
Gospels, Christ Himself asserted, entertained by the 
immediate followers of Christ, or were they post- 
apostolic, the growth of an after age? The answer is 
to be found in the very first chapter: “‘Grace be unto 
you, and peace, from Him which is and which was and 
which isto come; and .-. . from Jesus Christ, the 
faithful witness and the first begotten of the dead, and 
the Prince of ithe kings of he-earth. Unto Him that 
loved us, and washed us from our sins in His own 
blood, and hath made us kings and priests unto God 
and His Father; to Him be glory and dominion 
for ever and ever.” “I am Alpha and Omega, the 
beginning and the ending, saith the Lord, which is and 
which was and which is to come, the Almighty.” ‘He 
laid His right hand upon me, saying unto me, Fear not ; 
I am the first and the last, the Living One, and I was 
dead, and behold I live for evermore, amen; and have 
the keys of the invisible world and of death.” The 
whole book rests upon, and is pervaded with, these 
views of the personal glory and rulership of Christ. 
‘‘Every creature which is in the heaven, and on the 
earth, and under the earth, and such as are in the sea, 
and all that are in them heard I saying, Blessing, and 
honour, and glory, and power, be unto Him that sitteth 
upon the throne, and unto the Lamb for ever and ever.” 
(v. 13.) And in the nineteenth chapter He is desig- 
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nated “The Word. of God” and described as ‘“‘ King of 
kings and Lord of lords.” In the Fourth Gospel there 
is nothing higher said about Christ by its author, or 
recorded as having been said by Christ about Himself. 
And even if we make that Gospel of none effect, we 
have in the Apocalypse evidence that the apostle to 
whom the Gospel is ascribed, was acquainted with, and 
held, those exalted views of Christ which the Gospel 
contains. These views. then. cannot be relegated toa 
post-apostolic age.* We have not a scrap from the 
pen of ‘the disciple whom Jesus loved” to indicate 
that he regarded his Master as only a supremely pure 

and wise Rabbi, but much, very much, to show that he | 
could adopt as his own, the words of Thomas, ‘“‘ My 
Lord, and my God.” To all this Strauss has nothing to 
say but that ‘‘it gives us a melancholy impression of the 
imperfect way in which Christ was understood by His 
most intimate friends.” He knows better than John or 
Peter or Paul what Christ said and meant; and wherein 
‘John and Peter differ from Strauss they must be wrong 


and he right! 


* The author of ‘‘ Supernatural Religion’ has no doubt that the 
Apocalypse was written by the Apostle John, and he believes it was 
written about A.D. 68. He says—‘“It posesses the greatest value as 
an indication of John’s views ;”’ and, “If it be merely regarded as 

‘a contemporary writing, it still is most interesting as an illustration 
of the religious feeling of the period.”’ All which is an admission 
that those exalted views of the Supernatural Person and Mission of 
Jesus Christ which pervade the Apocalypse from beginning to end, 
did not spring up in a post-apostolic age, but were held by the most 
intimate and privileged of Christ’s personal followers, and by the 


Christians of the apostolic period, 
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The very loftiest conceptions of Christ are traceable 
then to apostolic times and apostolic men. To the 
same times and men we trace faith in miracles wrought 
by Christ and by others. Setting our Four Gospels 
‘aside altogether, even the so-called critical school 
acknowledges the existence of some Gospels, 2.¢., of 
extensive miraculous records, 7x the apostolic age, so that 
their writers, whoever they were, must have been 
contemporaries of friends and disciples of Jesus. “In 
our day there is scarcely a notable critic who would dare 
to deny that there were numerous narratives of miracles 
performed by our Lord. in circulation among the jirst 
Christians, which formed the basis of their testimony for 
His Messiahship, and that without contradiction from 
the apostles. Let us take note of this. A hundred 
years after a man’s death a legend about him fay easily 
originate ; but how if his contemporaries relate it ?”’ 

The letters of Paul, already appealed to, speak as 
clearly of the supernatural in general as they do of the 
person of Christ. In 1 Cor. xii. 10-30, Paul speaks of 
various miraculous powers as then existing in the 
Church. In Rom. xv. 19, he says of himself that he 
brought the heathen into the obedience of faith 
“through mighty signs and wonders by the Spirit 
of God.” In z Cor. xii. 12, he says that in nothing 
was he behind the very chiefest apostles, because, 
he says, ‘‘the signs of an apostle were wrought among 
you in all patience, in signs, and wonders, and mighty 
deeds.” And in Gal. iil. 5, we have reference to 

G 
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“miracles” wrought in Galatia.* ‘These passages,” as 
Christlieb says, ‘‘are a sore perplexity for the deniers of 
the miraculous, for here there is no time for the forma- 
tion of myths intervening between the facts themselves 
and their confessedly genuine records; seeing that the 
miracles themselves are held up to the original witnesses 
of them at Corinth.” ‘If signs and wonders were 
performed by an apostle in Corinth, may we not, nay, 
must we not, conclude that similar mighty deeds were 
likewise done by Christ, or rather that His life and work 
were accompanied by still greater and more numerous 
miracles. . . . Even the belief of the apostles 
themselves, that they performed miracles, is utterly 
incomprehensible, unless they—and not only the later 
Churches—were persuaded that He, the infinitely greater 
One, had preceded them in so doing.” 


We are justified, then, in rejecting all hypotheses by 
which it is sought to account for the personal claims 
said to have been asserted by Jesus Christ, which assume 
that these claims, and the miracles which accompany 
them, are the accretions of a later age,—in fact, that 


* The author of “Supernatural Religion” has recently endea- 
voured to find an interpretation of these texts (the genuineness of 
which he admits), other than the obvious and commonly received 
one. But his admissions undermine his arguments. ‘It must not 
be supposed,” he says, ‘that we in the slightest degree question 
the fact that the Apostle Paul believed in the reality of the super- 
natural intervention in mundane affairs, or that he asserted the actual 
occurrence of certain miracles.”” And again: ‘‘It is undeniable that 
Paul preached the doctrine of the Resurrection and Ascension of 
Jesus and believed in these events.”’ 
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Christ did not utter the words, and did not perform the 
works that are ascribed to Him. The facts, as ascer- 
tained on the authority of original documents whose 
genuineness is not questioned, exclude all such hypo- 
theses. 

In the light of these facts we see the groundlessness of 
very positive assertions that are often made as to what 
is called the “ original simplicity” of the Christian 
system, if system it was. When we are told that the 
essence of Christ’s own teaching was “ morality,” and 
that ‘theology was an afterthought,” that “the great 
transformation of Christianity” from what Christ Him- 
self taught to “the doctrines elaborated in the Pauline 
epistles,” was “‘effected by men who had never seen 
Jesus and who were only acquainted with His teaching 
when already transmuted by tradition”; and that “the 
fervid imagination of the East constructed Christian 
Theology,”—we are told what is not only without historic 
proof, but contrary to the most conclusive historic 
evidence. The critics who write thus do not work their 
history out of facts but out of their own philosophy. 
Assuming that Christ cannot have wrought miracles, can- 
not have claimed for Himself that He was more than 
man, they infer that He did not work miracles, and that 
He did not claim to be more than man. But their 
assumption and inference are both wrecked on the rock 
of facts. Themselves being witnesses, we have historic 
records from the pen of the Apostle Paul which show 


that what they call “theology” adout Christ, is not the 
Ga 
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result of a ‘‘ transformation” effected by men who knew 
Christ’s teaching “only by tradition,” or the growth of 
“the fervid imagination of the East,” but was taught by 
Christ Himself to His personal followers, or, what 
amounts to the same thing, was understood by them, by 
them all, to have been so taught, and was communicated 
to the world by them as His, without question or chal- 
lenge by friend or foe. The evidence is complete that 
the personal claims asserted by Christ, as reported in 
the Four Gospels, cannot be explained on the hypothesis 


> 


that the report of them is but a secondary and a corrupted 
version of what Christ really taught. These claims are 
traceable to their fountain head in Christ’s three years’ 
training of the ‘‘ Primitive”? preachers of Christianity. 


There are other processes by which, independently of 
our Four Gospels, it can be proved that the very highest 
claims asserted by Christ, or on behalf of Christ, are 
traceable to the very “‘ beginning.” Justin Martyr who 
was born at the close of the first century, wrote about 
the middle of the second, and in his writings quotes 
largely from certain books which he calls ‘‘ Memoirs of 
the Apostles,” which he describes as having been 
written by apostles and the companions of apostles, 
and which he says were read along with the prophets 
at the meetings of the Christians. The question has 
been keenly debated whether these “ memoirs ”’ are our 
extant Gospels or not. Justin’s description of them 
corresponds with these Gospels, written by two apostles 
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and two companions of apostles. And his quotations 

agree substantially with passages in the Gospels. That 
our Gospels are those which were in the hands of 
Irenzeus about A.D. 170 or 175, is certain from his 

description of them. And “it would certainly require 
~ some degree of credulity to believe that all the Churches 
everywhere did, between the years 150 and 175, change 
the Gospels which they read publicly every Lord’s-day.” 
The identity of the ‘“‘ Memoirs” used by Justin Martyn 
and the “‘ Gospels” universally accepted by the Churches 
a quarter of a century later, if proved, would sap much 
of the criticism with which these Gospels have been 
assailed. But let us suppose that the identity is not 
proved, or that it is an open question—what follows ? 
What manner of Christ did Justin find in those alleged 
earlier histories of the Prophet of Nazareth, the earliest, 
perhaps, of all, but of whose contents we know nothing 
except through the pages of Justine? Was Hea Christ, 
such as is pictured by those who say that He could have 
been only a man, though a very wise and good man, a 
great religious genius, or such a Christ as we find 
pictured in the pages of Matthew and John? Happily 
the answer cannot be doubted. Whether the 
“‘ Memoirs” in the hands of Justin and the “‘ Gospels” 
in the hands of Irenzeus and in ours, are the same or not, 
the Christ of the two sets of books is the same. What 
our Gospels tell us of the Incarnation, Birth, Life, 
Death, and Resurrection, of Jesus Christ, Justin found 
in his “Memoirs.” So that the cause of those who re- 
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ject the supernatural in Christ and His work, gains 
nothing by setting aside the books which bear the names 
of Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John. The conclusion 
from their own premises is that there were older histories 
than our Gospels, which represented the Founder of 
Christianity in the same supernatural lights in which He 
appears in the later books. And thus our judgment is 
confirmed that those extraordinary claims which Christ 
asserted are not due to the corruption and superstition 
of an aftemage. 

The names of the ‘‘ Alogi’ and ‘‘the Ebionites,” are 
sometimes invoked in aid of the theory that the ‘‘ pri- 
mitive” faith respecting Christ’s person was purely 
‘‘Humanitarian.” The true inference from what we 
know of these sects is just the opposite. ‘The “ Alogi,” 
as their name indicates, denied the ‘‘ Logos” of the 
fourth Gospel, and the doctrine of the Incarnation. 
(John i. 14.) And on this @ prior? ground, not for 
historic reasons, they rejected all the writings ascribed 
to the Apostle John. -But their history is altogether so 
obscure that Lardner goes so far as to call the ‘‘ heresy” 
of the ‘‘ Alogi” fictitious. And it is certain that what- 
ever exception they took to those Christian Scriptures 
which set forth the personal glory of Christ, it was 
taken on what we now call “ critical” grounds, or what 
would be better described as “‘ dogmatic” grounds, and 
not because of any doubt respecting the apostolic origin 
of these Scriptures. The same remark applies to the 
Ebionites, the extreme section of which, at least, re- 
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garded Jesus as a mere man, the son of Joseph and 
Mary. Their history, like that of the Alogi, is obscure, 
but they were probably the spiritual descendants of those 
Judaizers against whom Paul raised his voice as 
endangering the safety of the Church at Colosse, by 
speculations which derogated from the true Divinity of 
Jesus Christ. These Ebionites rejected with equal 
impartiality St. Peter and St. Paul, the three Gospels as 
well as the fourth, and had a gospel of their own which 
is believed to have been a mutilated form of the Gospel 
according to St. Matthew. Among the “ heretics”’ that 
arose in the second and third centuries, there was 
scarcely one that claimed Apostolic “ tradition” in his 
favour, while their occurrence, and the controversies to 
which they gave rise, illustrate the unanimity, as we 
venture to call it, with which the Christian Churches of 
those ages accepted the ‘‘supernatural” version of 
Christ’s person and claims, as that which had been re- 
ceived historically from the first preachers of the faith. 


All hypotheses, then, we are entitled to maintain, 
which essay to account for those extraordinary assertions 
of a superhuman personality and dignity which run 
through the Four Gospels, on the assumption that they 
were really never made, but are the product, intentional 
or unintentional, of a later age, are unhistorical,—being 
not merely without sufficient evidence but contrary to 
evidence which cannot be reasonably gainsaid. And 
we have already seen that all hypotheses which involve 
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a charge of deception, or complicity with deception, on 
the part of Christ, involve us in a series of moral con- 
tradictions and impossibilities. We have still, then, to 
find an hypothesis which will explain, and account for, 
“the great mystery” of the personal claims of Jesus of 
Nazareth. 

Iil. 


There remains only the hypothesis that the record of 
the words of Christ is genuine, and that the words were 
true—the hypothesis, in other words, that Jesus Christ 
was and 1s all that He said He was and is. And if this 
hypothesis is found to cover all the facts of the case, 
to explain them, to bring them into an harmonious unity, 
and at the same time to throw light on many things 
antecedent and subsequent to the personal ministry of 
Christ, we have a right to ask that it be no longer 
regarded as a mere hypothesis, but that it be reckoned 
as a ‘‘ verified” truth. 

We shall assume then, but at this point only for 
argument sake, that Jesus Christ was the Son of God, 
in a sense entirely unique and peculiar to Himself ; 
that He had had an “ eternal life” before His appear- 
ance in human nature; that His birth into our world 
was supernatural; that He became man for this chief 
reason, that He might give His life a ransom for many ; 
that He rose from the dead; and that when He with- 
drew froni the world it was, in His own words, to have 
all power in heaven and on earth, and to come again 
as the Lord and Judge of all mankind. Assuming all 
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this, which, it will be observed, is what Jesus said of 
Himself, it explains,— 

First OF ALL, the mystery of the Book which we 
call the Bible, and which consists of many portions 
written in many ages, the writing of the first 
portion being separated, we believe, from the writing 
of the last, by seventeen or eighteen centuries. 
Whether this many-portioned Book is in any sense in- 
spired and of God, or not, there is a mystery in its 
contents and composition, which demands explanation. 
One has said lately—“‘ The sacred books, which were 
once regarded as the stars by ancient astronomers, 
spangles set in the sky, floating masses of nebulous 
light, have now. been resolved by the telescope of 
scholarship into their component parts.” What is thus 
ascribed to modern scholarship was familiarly known to 
the Jews, as we find from the pages of the New Testa- 
ment and of Josephus, and is distinctly stated by the | 
author of the first verse of the Epistleto the Hebrews. 
But accepting the figure, we have to ask whether the 
sacred books which are to us no longer as an unresolved 
nebula in the heavens, but as separate stars (‘‘com- 
ponent parts”), are unconnected and unrelated, or 
whether, like the stars into which the nebule have been 
resolved, they form a system, starry or solar. Are they 
a cosmos orachaos? Do they forma whole, bound 
together by some natural principle or force, or are they 
disjointed fragments, ‘‘ wandering stars” in a sense in 


which it is believed that none of the heavenly bodies, 
A 
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not even comets, are? The ‘‘sacred books” seem, at 
least, to be continuous, both historically and spiritually. 
And the more they are studied the more profound is 
their continuity seen to be. It is a continuity which 
could not have been invented by men forging or fabri- 
cating the books, long ages after the period to which 
they profess to belong. But whencesoever their 
internal unity and continuity, there itis. And a most 
marked feature of it is the onward, anticipative, or 
prophetic, spirit of the whole. Without assuming that 
any particular passage is a specific Divine prediction, 
we cannot miss the fact that the men who wrote them, 
and the people whose thoughts they represented— 
whether these thoughts were human or Divine—lived in 
the future, hoped for, and believed in a great and better 
future forthe world. The key-note of their expectations 
was struck in the words, ‘“‘ The seed of the woman shall 
bruise the head of the serpent.” Whether this was a 
Divine promise or a human imagination, and in whatso- 
ever form the fulfilment of the words was expected, we 
have in them, in the very beginning of ‘‘ the Book,” the 
confident expression of a hope of deliverance from 
some great evil or enemy to which man had somehow 
become subject,—a hope which never disappears from 
the Book, and which, before the Book closes, rises to 
the confidence that the deliverance is very near at hand. 

This fact becomes not less but more significant, when 
it is known that the hopes of deliverance which are 
explicit and emphatic in our sacred books, may be 
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traced, though dimly and vaguely, in other ancient 
books. If mankind be ‘of one blood,” and if these 
hopes originated in the beginning of its history, we 
should only expect to find traces of them in many lands. 
There is a great difference, however, between the form 
in which the prophetic anticipation of redemption in- 
spires the historic and other Scriptures of the Jews, and 
the form or forms which it assumes in heathen writings 
and mythologies ;—a difference which suggests that in 
the former we have the true and genuine original, while 
in the latter we have only dreams and fancies in which 
it was perpetuated and imperfectly reproduced. But the 
existence of these dreams and fancies, confirms and 
illustrates the grand peculiarity of our sacred books, 
their prophetic expectation of a world’s Redeemer and 
Redemption. 

Whence that expectation? Whence its defined, un- 
hesitating character? Whence its singular progression 
from age to age, its singular adoption and development 
by the successive writers of successive ages? . The 
literature, sacred we call it, which has preserved to us 
the record of this great hope has no parallel in the litera- 
ture of any other people. It is itself a great mystery, 
whether you call it nebulous or many-starred. But read 
in the light of the history of Jesus Christ, the mystery 
is explained, ‘‘the mystery which from the beginning of 
the world was hid in God.” (Eph. iii. 9.) The 
veil is taken away. Histories and dispensations which 
were instinct with what we now discover to have been a 
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Divinely breathed hope, stand revealed as in sunlight. 
Deny Jesus Christ, or deny His higher claims, and you 
consign the past to a greater darkness than before. For 
now the hope which cheered the past perishes. If it 
has not been fulfilled in Christ, it has not been fulfilled 
at all. And the grounds on which its fulfilment in 
Christ are denied, will lead to the denial of the possi- 
bility of its fulfilment in any other. The light which 
lighted the men of some thousands of years onward to 
a glorious day of deliverance was but an zguis fatuus, 
and has gone out for ever. Woe, woe unto the world— 
if we may echo the voice of the son of Ananus on the 
eve of the destruction of Jerusalem :—‘“‘A voice from the 
east, a voice from the west, a voice from the four winds, 
a voice against this whole people—Woe, woe.” Despair, 
dark and utter, in proportion to the brightness and con- 
fidence of hope to which prophecy had raised us, is the 
inevitable issue of the unbelief which denies that Jesus 
Christ is the Son of God. 


But we are not shut up to this terrible conclusion. 
Our faith in Christ is confirmed by the illumination 
which His coming sheds on the way through which God 
led the nations of old. ‘‘ When the destructive critics 
have done their worst,” to use the words of Doctor 
Liddon, ‘‘ we are still confronted by the fact of a con- 
siderable literature anterior to the age of Christianity, and 
foretelling in explicit terms the coming of a Divine and 
Human Saviour. And we cannot be insensible to the 
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significance of this broad and patent fact.” ‘He who 
came to reign by love as well as by omnipotence, 
needed not to put force upon the thought and speech of 
His contemporaries, even could He have willed to do so. 
For already the literature of fifteen centuries had been 
enlisted in His service; and the annals and the hopes 
of an entire people, to say nothing of the yearnings and 
guesses of the world, had been moulded into one long 
anticipation of Himself. He could point to the un- 
changing voice of the past as the herald of His own 
claims and destiny. His language would have been 
folly on the lips of the greatest of the sons of men, but 
it does no more than simple justice to the true mind 
and constant drift of the Old Testament. With His 
hand on the Jewish canon, Jesus Christ could look 
opponents or disciples in the face, and bid them ‘ Search 
_ the Scriptures, for in them ye think ye have eternal life, 
and they are they which testify of Me,’” * 


The sacred books which follow the coming of Christ 
in our Bible, as well as those which go before, receive 
from the claims which He asserted an illumination 
without which they must remain an unsolved mystery. 
Every one of them repeats, or assumes, or is founded 
on, these claims. That which records the history of the 
first attempts to propagate the Christian faith, tells us 
that from the first the apostles ceased not to teach and 


* Bampton Lectures on the Divinity of our Lord, lect. ii, 
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preach Jesus Christ. Their great theme was not the 
morals which He taught but Himself. The latest book 
in the series, at least in the order in which we have 
them, reveals Christ to us as the object of the worship of 
the whole creation. There is not a single book of the 
New Testament which is based on the Natural or 
Humanitarian conception of Christ’s person, and which 
concerns itself with the development of a merely ethical 
system. And even when “morals” are inculcated, as 
they are with frequency and urgency, it is as He Him- 
self is said to have inculcated them, with Himself as the 
very centre and motive of moral good. ‘‘ Ye are bought 
with a price,” Paul said, “therefore glorify Godin your 
body and in your spirit which are His” (1 Cor. vi. 20). 
Confess the claims which Christ asserted, and the ex- 
tant histories and letters written by His followers are 
intelligible. Deny them, and these writings are a perfect 
mystery. If you choose to doubt whether these writings 
are really the productions of apostles and apostolic 
men, still they are the only writings which profess to 
give an original account of Christ and of His faith. And 
you have to explain how no writing of a different order 
found its way into the world or obtained a place among 
these, or has left any trace of its existence in the 
pages of post-apostolic men. The light which Christ’s 
personal claims casts back even to the first pages of 
Genesis, is shed forward as well to the latest page of 
the Apocalypse. The whole Book acquires thus a won- 
derful significance and consistency, in view of which we 
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can scarcely help exclaiming, “ This is. the finger of 
God.” 


The hypothesis on which we are now arguing, 
namely, that the Gospel record of the words of Christ 
is genuine, and that the words were true, explains, and 
alone explains,— 

In THE SECOND PLACE, the fact that at so early a period 
of the history of Christianity, tts Founder was recognized 
as Divine. We have traced this conception of His 
person, without the aid of the Gospel histories, to 
within a few years,—it may have been three or five,—of 
the death of Christ. It has been shown from the un- 
questioned letters of the Apostle Paul that from the 
time of his conversion onward, he and those ‘pillars ” 
of the church, Peter, John, and James, were fully agreed 
in the faith which held Christ to be the Son of God and 
the Saviour of men. And while as to matters of ritual 
affecting the position of Gentile converts, controversies 
arose which marred the peace and endangered the 
unity of the church, no question was raised as to the 
correctness and truth of the faith which honoured and 
worshipped Christ as the “‘ Lord from heaven.” How 
shall we account for the earliness and exclusiveness of 
this faith ? How came it to pass that within a very 
few years of the death of the Prophet of Nazareth those 
who had known Him as a man, who had been on terms 
of the closest intimacy with Him, who had heard His 
own expositions of His claims and character and work, 
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ascribed to Him, with one consent, a Divine name and 
nature, Divine prerogatives and functions, and a Re- 
demption of man which shall be complete only when 
“this corruptible shall put on incorruption and this 
mortal shall put on immortality”? We have asked this 
question already, but we must ask it again, in a some- 
what different aspect. 

The only answer that is given to the question by 
those who deny that what the disciples of Christ believed 
concerning Him was true, is a vague appeal to the 
superstition and credulity and ignorance of the age. 
No colours are too dark, we are told, to portray the 
dense ignorance and superstition of the mass of the 
Jews, even ‘‘ the most educated and intelligent of the 
community.” But one asks at once and instinctively— 
if it is to the superstition of the age we owe the super- 
natural in the person of Christ and in the reported 
doings of Christ, is it to the same superstition we owe 
the glorious character of Christ, the wonder of believers 
not more than of unbelievers, and that perfect and final 
development of morality which we find in the teaching 
of Jesus Christ? Has the Divinest purity been born 
of the utterest human corruption? Have the loftiest 
ethics possible for man been begotten of grovelling 
superstition? Orif it be held that the supernatural in 
the primitive conception of Christ and His work may be 
eliminated from the Gospels and still leave us the 
Divine Character without the Divine Person, and the 
superhuman morals without the superhuman authority, 
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how comes it that the pure and the impure, the 
enlightened and the superstitious, flow together, as 
the Arve and the. Rhone do for a short distance, 
without intermingling ? But, in fact, they do not thus 
flow side by side, clearly distinguishable like these 
rivers. From the very first, from what we may call 
the point of junction, they are completely intermingled; 
the natural and the supernatural become one. You 
may reject the whole, but there is no process by which 
you can separate them. 

Besides,—the more ignorant and superstitious the 
age is proved to be, the more certain it is, as I have 
said elsewhere,* that of such an age the Jesus Christ 
of the Gospels could not have been the natural product. 

Nor could the ‘moral Christianity,” which is ex- 
tolled by unbelievers at the cost of the supernatural, 
*‘come out of Nazareth.” There are moral improba- 
bilities as well as physical. That a system such as 
Christ’s confessedly is, should originate in the self- 
taught and self-cultured soul of a Nazarene Carpenter, 
one of the ‘‘mass of the Jews” whose “ ignorance and 
superstition ” are said to have been so dense that words 
can scarcely describe them,—and, that never once in the 
world’s history have ‘the noblest and best” of man- 
kind, in the most favoured circumstances, produced 
anything to compare with the system of this Nazarene, 
—is an improbability as great as any which can be 
alleged against the miracles of the Gospel. And in the 


* « Brief Defence of Supernatural Christianity,” pp. 43-4. 
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terms of Hume’s argument against miracles, we might: 
say, that itis ‘‘ contrary to all experience.” Yet somehow 
it is true. ‘The Nazarene Carpenter, living in a densely 
superstitious, and, we may add, deeply corrupt age, was 
all and more than all that He is confessed to have been. 
The only thing ‘‘ contrary to experience” is that such 
a man, even apart from the supernatural that is ascribed 
to Him, should have been produced by such an age, or 
should have arisen except by the operation of laws and 
causes unknown to “ Nature.” 

The argument which ascribes to the superstition of 
the age the faith of the earliest known Christianity in 
the Divine nature and functions of the Christ, has force 
only so long as its assertions are vague and nebulous. 
When we resolve it into its elements, it vanishes like 
mist. It would be no difficult thing to prove that our 
own age is superstitious. We boast of our philosophy 
and our science, and there are many who glory even in 
their scepticism. But, on the other hand, we find rife 
among us follies as gross as ever were held or perpe- 
trated by Eastern magicians among the superstitious 
populace of heathen Rome. And these are not confined 
to the lower strata of society. Among other, and 
better educated, classes, we find superstitions which may 
well make us blush for the boasted enlightenment of the 
nineteenth century. Witness the pilgrimages from 
even British shores, headed by English nobles and 
men of the highest English culture, to La Salette and 
Paray-le-Monial. Shall we on this account denounce 
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the “‘age” ascredulous and superstitious, and therefore 
capable of any folly, even to the extent of turning men 
into gods? Generalisations of this sort are misleading. 
The age zs superstitious, avd it is enlightened: it is an 
age of faith and of scepticism. Which is the stronger 
power, which is the predominant characteristic, who 
can say? Or if one ventures to pronounce a judgment, 
should he forget that what he deems the predominant 
characteristic is not the only characteristic of the age, 
that it is’ not universal, and that there are classes 
whose spirit and action are not to be confounded with 
the spirit and action of the greater number ? 

Carrying with us this simple consideration, let us 
look at the men who represent to us the earliest Christi- 
anity of which we have any historic knowledge. Were 
they superstitious men? What signs of superstition 
can be traced in the lives and writings of Peter, John, 
and Paul? To appeal to their belief in the miracles 
and personal divinity of Jesus Christ as proof, is to beg 
the question. There are some who regard faith in God 
and in His Providence as a superstition. But the very 
questions at issue are, whether there is a God anda 
Providence, whether Jesus was God manifested in the 
flesh, and whether He wrought miracles while He was 
known among men as aman. And what we want to 
discover is whether the ancient Christians were affected 
by such a spirit of credulousness or superstition as may 
fairly subject their faith in Christ to suspicion, and 


even account for the great delusion under which they 
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came to regard Him whom they knew as a man, and 
who never professed to be more, as very God. We ask 
for the evidence that they were the victims of any such 
spirit. Their writings are calm and sober, with much 
of close argument, full of clear and lofty thought 
respecting God and the worship in spirit and in truth 
which alone He accepts. They were not beside them- 
selves through superstition or any other evil and morbid 
affection. ‘‘I will pray with the spirit,’ says one of 
them, ‘and I will pray with the understanding also: I 
will sing with the spirit and I will sing with the under- 
standing also. . . . JI had rather speak five words 
with my understanding, that by my voice I might teach 
others also, than ten thousand words in an unknown 
tongue.” (1 Cor. xiv. 15—19.) This is the language 
of aman who could not tolerate dreaminess in thinking, 
who walked in light, and whose mission was to enlighten 
others. ‘‘ Be not children in understanding,” he said 
to his converts; ‘‘in understanding be men.” (1 Cor. 
xiv. 20.) If ever a man was free from the spirit of 
superstition it was Saint Paul. 

And he was not alone. It is to such as he we are 
indebted for those four Gospels in which the glorious 
image of Jesus Christ has been preserved to the world. 
And of these Gospels, the most prominent leader in 
these days of those who regard the miracles recorded in 
them as the inventions of a later superstition, says— 
“The religious feeling which influenced the composition 
of the scripture narrative of miracles, naturally led to 
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the exclusion of all that was puerile and ignoble in the 
traditions preserved regarding the Great Master.” But 
how could this be? The hypothesis is self-contra- 
dictory. The first principle of the hypothesis,—that on 
which this author relies, is that “‘the religious feeling 
which influenced the composition” of the Gospel 
narratives was profoundly superstitious, and was the 
parent of all the miracles that are recorded in these 
narratives. How then could it have excluded from the 
narrative all that was puerile and ignoble? The 
“religious feeling” which we call superstition would 
have surrounded the Gospel miracles, if they are myths, 
as other mythological miracles are surrounded, with all 
that is puerile and ignoble. And the acknowledged 
fact, that “the puerile and ignoble” are not found in 
our Gospels, may be taken as evidence that “the 
religious feeling” of those who wrote them, whether 
they be the four men whose names they bear, or men of 
a later age, was not superstition but a sentiment instinct 
with light and truth. 

We find the first missionaries of Christianity in con- 
tact and collision with the superstitions of their age 
wherever they travel, not merely in the persons of the 
common heathen people who were ‘‘ carried away unto 
dumb idols,” but in the persons of “‘ vagabond” Ori- 
entals, chiefly Jews, who made merchandize of men by 
the practice of magical arts. These sorcerers or 
magicians recognized in the doctrine of Paul not an 
allied or kindred power, but one of the utterest hostility. 
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There is an obvious parallel between the demoniacs 
who are reported in the Gospels as saying—“ Let us 
alone; what have we to do with Thee, Thou Jesus 
of Nazareth ? Art Thou come to destroy us?” (Mark i. 
24), and men like Elymas and the seven sons of Sceva, 
who saw in the Christian preaching a Divine power 
which had come to destroy their craft and the super- 
stition on which it flourished (Acts xiii., xix.). These 
men were right. The doctrine which Paul preached 
respecting Christ, instead of being a superstition or the 
fruit of superstition, was the very death of superstition, 
the world’s Redemption from its idols, and from all that 
was debasing and corrupting, as well .as puerile and 
ignoble, in the world’s mythologies. 


The hypothesis which accounts for the conceptions 
of the early Christians respecting the Supernatural 
Person and work of Christ by ascribing them to the 
superstition of the age, becomes untenable in proportion 
as it is demanded of it that it shall be definite. The 
allegation is not only that the age was superstitious, 
but that it was an age given to deify men and to invest 
them with supernatural powers. This, too, like the 
more general charge of superstition, dissolves into 
vapour when closely examined. That the Roman 
Emperors did demand for themselves, and for some 
others, divine honours, is well known. Tacitus tells us of 
a city which was deprived of its freedom for being un- 
willing to worship Augustus. Caligula insisted on being 
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worshipped as a god during his lhfetime. Dodllinger 
reckons fifty-three apotheoses between that of Czesar 
and Diocletian, fifteen of which were those of ladies 
belonging to the Imperial family. But there is no 
proper analogy between these apotheoses and the Incar- 
nation in which the first Christians believed. It may 
be safely affirmed that the citizens of Rome who bowed 
down before their Emperors as gods, did not believe that 
they were gods. The homage was rendered not to the 
Divine but to the Despotic. And, as Doctor Liddon 
says, ‘‘ Animal indulgence and intellectual scepticism 
must have killed out the sense of primary truths which 
nature and conscience had originally taught, before 
imperial Rome could feel no difficulty in decreeing 
temples and altars to such samples of our race as were 
not a few of the men who successively filled the throne 
of the Cesars.”’ But it was otherwise with the Christians. 
They were content to die rather than burn one grain of 
incense on the altar of the mightiest Cesar. Witness the 
well known story of the aged Polycarp. ‘The reason 
why Roman Christians worshipped Christ while they 
refused to worship Czesar, was not that the character of 
the one was beautifully pure while the character of the 
other was vile and corrupt, but that they regarded the 
One as very God Incarnate while they regarded the 
other as onlya man. ‘The spirit which appreciated the 
sinless purity of the Christ, and saw in it the sign of a 
higher personality than the merely human, was a spirit 
not likely to confound the human and the divine, or to 
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be betrayed into the idolatry of worshipping the human 
as divine. ‘‘The Church, with her eye upon the King 
Eternal, Immortal, Invisible, could never have raised 
Jesus to the full honours of Divinity, had He been merely 
man. And Christianity from the first has proclaimed her- 
self, not the authoress of an apotheosis, but the child 
and product of an Incarnation.” 

How far the alleged tendency of the age to deify 
men fails to account for the Godhead ascribed to Christ 
by His first followers, becomes more palpable when we 
remember that these followers were Jews. ‘‘ The 
specific distinction of Judaism,” says Baur, ‘‘ marking it 
off from all forms of heathen religious belief whatever, 
is its purer, more refined, and monotheistic conception 
of God. From the earliest antiquity downwards, this 
was the essential basis of the Old Testament religion.” 
And it is well known that from the time of the 
Babylonish captivity, the Jewish people were thoroughly 
purged of those idolatrous proclivities which had often 
betrayed them into apostacy from Jehovah. At no 
period of their history was their spirit more intensely 
anti-idolatrous, more intolerant of anything that bore 
the semblance of an encroachment on the prerogatives 
of the one Living God, than in the age of Christ’s 
appearance among them. ‘The Nazarene cannot say 
“Thy sins be forgiven thee,” without exciting the 
eager cry ‘“‘ Who can forgive sins but God only?” The 
utterance of words which seem to claim equality with 
God, is at once provocative of tumult and endangers, His 
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life. And when other charges against Him fail to interest 
or move the populace, the charge of blasphemy in that 
He has called Himself the Son of God, awakens a 
fanaticism which will be satisfied with nothing but His 
death. 

The Jews of Christ’s day went even beyond their 
Scriptures in their jealousy of everything that could, by 
the most distant inference, be construed as affecting 
the glory of the Godhead. ‘‘If there is an acknowledged 
fact, in our day,” says De Pressensé, “ it is that the idea 
of God had undergone a wide modification among the 
Jews in the time preceding the Christian era, not only 
at Alexandria, where Plantonic influence predominated, 
but also in Palestine. There was a deeper impression 
than ever of the imcomprehensibleness of God. He 
was removed to an inaccessible height. To judge from 
the Talmud, Gamaliel seems to have expressed himself 
more decidedly than any of his predecessors on the 
impossibility of our knowing the dwelling place of the 
Almighty. The conclusion from this incomprehensible- 
ness of God was that He could not reveal Himself to, 
nor have any direct communication with, man. Thus 
the numerous instances of theophany in the Old 
Testament became a scandal, and the sacred narratives 
were unscrupulously manipulated to bring them into 
harmony with this new theory; wherever the text spoke 
of a direct manifestation of God, an angel was substi- 
tuted, or the sacred cloud, which was called the 
Shekinah. This tendency, so marked in the transla- 
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tion of the Septuagint, is not less evident in the 
Targums, which date from the first century of the 
Christian era. Thus when Jacob exclaims that he has 
seen the Lord face to face (Gen. xxxii. 3), Onkelos 
makes him say, ‘I have seen the angel of the Lord face 
to face.’ Where the text runs, ‘ They saw the God of 
Israel’ (Exod. xxiv. 10) the paraphrase renders it, 
‘They saw the glory of God.’ . . . The inference 
is, that the Shekinah was designed to obviate the 
scandal of a direct Theophany. 

‘‘The Targums set aside no less scrupulously all 
assimilation, even the most distant, between man and 
Deity. Thus when God says, after Adam had eaten of 
the tree of knowledge, ‘He is become as one of us,’ 
Onkelos modifies the text thus, ‘Behold Adam is 
unique in the world.’ The commentator is scandalized 
at the words of the serpent to Eve, ‘ Ye shall be as 
God;’ and makes him say ‘ye shall be happy as 
princes.’ This marked repugnance to everything that 
tends to an approximation between humanity and Deity 
is very significant. ‘The personal and corporeal ap- 
pearances of Deity,’ says M. Reuss, ‘did not accord 
with a speculative theory which was already widely 
developed.’ Assuredly, the distance was great between 
such a point of view, and the pre-eminent instance of 
Theophany—the Incarnation of the Son of God.’’* 

We can now judge what the predisposition of the 
first disciples of Christ was. It was not to deify man, 
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but to revolt from the very idea of a man being God. 
The tendency of their age, the Jewish tendency of their 
age, was not, to accept readily the notion that God 
might come down in the likeness of men, but to sur- 
round Him with a hedge of exclusiveness which even 
He could not pass. The hypothesis which ascribes the 
‘* Deification” of Jesus Christ to the spirit of the age, 
is thus at fault at every point. It assumes that Jesus 
wrought no miracles, and that He did not rise from the 
dead. The reality which the disciples saw with their 
eyes and heard with their ears, was purely natural—it 
was a good man, wise above His fellows, filled with zeal 
for God and for humanity, struggling with the corruptions 
of the age, and at last crushed by the overwhelming 
power of a Sadducean priesthood and a heathen govern- 
‘ment. And we are to believe that within a few years 
this good man, who had utterly failed to regenerate His 
nation, ‘ crucified, dead, and buried,’ is worshipped by 
those who had seen Him perish helplessly on the cross, 
and is preached to the world as one who has a right 
that every knee should bow to Him and every tongue 
should confess that He is Universal Lord. Is this 
credible? The verdict which common sense _pro- 
nounces on this hypothesis is not merely ‘‘not proven,” 
but “‘ contrary to evidence.’ If the miracles of Christ 
were admitted, if that strange scene on the mount of 
transfiguration was’ accepted as historical, if it was 
believed that He rose from the dead and disappeared 
supernaturally from the midst of His disciples on 
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Mount Olivet, there would be some show of reason for 
saying that the wondering imagination of His disciples 
magnified a mysterious man into a God. There would 
still indeed be evidence that this is not the true 
explanation of the worship offered by the disciples 
of Christ to their Master. But the explanation 
would be superficially plausible. But the one thing 
needed to give even a superficial plausibility to the ex- 
planation is wanting. The miracles which might have 
misled the disciples into an overestimate of their 
Master, the stories of Heavenly voices, the Resurrection 
and Ascension, which might have confirmed the disciples 
in their mistaken overestimate, are themselves, we 
are told, myths or fictions. They cannot then be the 
foundation on which Peter, John, Paul, and others, built 
the grand structure of an Incarnation. They cannot be 
the occasion of the extraordinary conceptions which 
these representatives of primitive Christianity enter- 
tained respecting the Personality of Christ. So far 
from being in any sense the cause of these conceptions, 
they sprang, all of them—all forms of the supernatural, 
all alleged supernatural deeds and occurrences—from 
the same root or source. The supernatural ascribed to 
Christ while He lived, and the Deity ascribed to Him 
when He was gone, do not stand to each other in the 
relation of cause and effect ;—they are both the effects of 
one cause, the superstition of theage! Can this be true ? 

It must not be forgotten fora moment, that on this 
hypothesis the only reality out of which the disciples 
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made the God Incarnate whom they preached among 
all nations, was a man, who never professed to be more 
than a man, too devout to dream of professing to be more, 
a Nazarene by birth, a carpenter by trade, only superla- 
tively wise and intolerant of the corruptions of His age. 
And the disciples who, without any visible show of 
reason, out of this mere man made for themselves a 
God, were men who had grown up in an atmosphere 
the most unfavourable to such a process, whose educa- 
tion and learning made such a process abhorrent to 
their strongest and deepest religious feelings. More 
than this. ‘ Jesus Christ Himself, by His own teach- 
ing,” as Dr. Liddon remarks, ‘‘had made such an 
apotheosis of Himself impossible. He had, as no 
teacher before Him, raised, expanded, spiritualized 
man’s idea of the Life and Nature of the Great Creator. 
Baur has remarked that this higher exhibition of the soli- 
tary and incommunicable Life of God is nowhere so ap- 
parent as in the very Gospel the special object of which is 
to exhibit Christ Himself as the Eternal Word made flesh. 
Indeed God was too vividly felt to be a living Presence 
by the early Christians, to be transformed by them upon 
occasion into a decoration which might wreathe the 
brow of any, though it were the highest human virtue.” 

The spirit of the age, we are now justified in saying, 
so far as it affected the followers of Christ, instead of 
conducing to the grand mistake of worshipping a man 
as God, was a hindrance in the way of accepting, even 
on good evidence, the fact of a true Incarnation of God 
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in man. And yet we find on historic grounds which 
cannot be gainsaid, that from a very few years of the 
death of Jesus Christ — we may say, from the very 
beginning—those who had seen Him and heard Him, 
did believe, without known exception and without con- 
troversy, that He was the Son of God, possessed of the 
very nature of God, and entitled to the worship that is 
due to God only. Moreover, the only memoirs which 
have survived of what this Jesus did Himself say about 
Himself, are full of assertions reported to have been made 
by Him, in which, implicitly or explicitly, He gave those 
who heard Him, many of them hostile to Him, to 
understand, that He claimed to have come down from 
Heaven, and to be, in a sense peculiar to Himself, One 
with God and the Son of God. On what hypothesis 
shall we explain these facts? On this only, that the 
Gospel record of the words of Christ is genuine. On 
any other supposition the Primitive faith of Christians 
in the Divinity of their Christ, and in His continued 
Life and Reign in Heaven, is inexplicable. 

THIRDLY; this Hypothesis—that the Gospel record 
of the words of Christ is genuine, and that the words 
were true—explains, and alone explains, fhe assumption 
of Messiahship by Jesus of Nazareth, and the character of 
the Messiahship which He assumed. These two facts are 
not disputed—that at the time of the appearing of 
Jesus Christ the nation was eagerly looking for a great 
Deliverer, and that Jesus did profess to be the 
‘‘Coming One,” the Christ. That during the reigns 
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of Augustus and Tiberius, Messianic expectations were 
rife, is admitted on all hands. According to Renan, 
‘“‘ expectation was at its height in Judea,” when Jesus 
was born. “A gigantic dream (he says) haunted for 
centuries the Jewish people, constantly renewing its 
youth in its decrepitude.’  ‘‘ Judea thought she 
possessed divine promises of a boundless future; and 
as the bitter reality from the ninth century before our 
era, gave more and more the dominion of the world to 
physical force, and brutally crushed these aspirations, 
she took refuge in the union of the most impossible 
ideas, and attempted the strangest gyrations. 
At the epoch of the captivity, a poet, full of naanten 
saw the splendour of a future Jerusalem, of which the 
peoples and the distant isles should be tributaries, 
under colours so charming, that one might say a 
glimpse of the visions of Jesus had reached him at a 
distance of six centuries.’’ It is equally indisputable 
that Jesus of Nazareth believed Himself, and professed, 
to be, the One whose Coming had long been the 
Hope of Israel. And when Peter, in answer to the 
question, “ Whom say ye that I am ?” replied, “ Thou 
art the Christ, the Son of the Living God,” He said, 
‘* Flesh and blood hath not revealed it unto thee, but 
My Father which is in heaven.” (Matt. xvi. 15—17.) 
Now in what relation do these facts stand to each 
other,—the existence of a strong, general, expectation 
of a Messiah, a Deliverer, and the avowal of Jesus that 
He was the Messiah? Are they to be regarded in any 
sense, or to any extent, cause and effect ? 
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Before we answer this question, we must look at 
another fact, historically indisputable likewise, that the 
expectations of the people, and the actuality as realized 
in Jesus of Nazareth, not only differed widely, but were 
contrary the one to the other, and that the claim of 
Jesus was rejected because it did not correspond with 
the wishes and expectations of the people. 

What these wishes and expectations were, is written 
clearly not only in the pages of the Gospels, but in the 
history.of the times ; and how they became what they 
were we know. ‘‘The popular degradation of the 
doctrine (of the Messiah) may be traced to the later 
political circumstances of the Jews, acting upon the 
secular and materialized element in the Jewish -char- 
acter. . . . Asinsuccession they served the Persian 
monarchs, the Syrian Greeks, the Idumzn King, and 
the Roman magistrate, the Jewish people cast an eye 
more and more wistfully to the political hopes which 
might be extracted from their ancient and accepted 
Messianic belief. ‘They learned to pass more and more 
lightly over the prophetic pictures of a Messiah robed 
in moral majesty, of a Messiah relieving the woes of 
the whole human family, of a Messiah suffering torture 
and shame in the cause of truth. They dwelt more and 
more eagerly upon the pictures of His world-wide con- 
quest and imperial sway, and they construed those 
promises of coming triumph in the most earthly and 
secular sense; they looked for a Jewish Alexander or 
for a Jewish Cesar. The New Testament exhibits the 
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popular form of the Messianic doctrine, as it lay in the 
minds of the Galileans, of Samaritans, of the men of 
Jerusalem. It is plain how deeply when our Lord 
appeared, the hope of a Deliverer had sunk into the 
heart both of peasant and townsman ; yet it is equally 
plain how earthly was the taint which had passed over 
the popular apprehension of this glorious hope, since 
its first full proclamation in the days of the prophets. 
Doubtless there were saints liked the aged Simeon, 
whose eyes longed sore for the Divine Christ foretold 
in the great age of Hebrew prophecy. But generally 
speaking, the piety of the enslaved Jew had become 
little else than a wrong-headed patriotism. His 
religious expectations had been taken possession of by 
his civic passions, and were liable at any moment to be 
placed at the service of a purely political agitation.’’* 
Hence it was that, in the language of Renan, Galilee 
was at this time ‘‘an immense furnace wherein the most 
diverse elements were seething.” ‘Continual seditions, 
excited by the zealots of Mosaism, did not cease, in fact, 
to agitate Jerusalem during all this time. The death of the 
seditious was certain; but death when the integrity of the 
Law was in question, was sought with avidity. To overturn 
the Roman eagle, to destroy the works of art raised by 
the Herods, in which the Mosaic regulations were not 
always respected—to rise up against the votive escut- 
cheons put up by the procurators, the inscriptions of 
which appeared tainted with idolatry—were perpetual 
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temptations to fanatics, who had reached that degree of 
exaltation which removes all care for life.’ From this 
spirit arose the ‘‘ Zelotes,” or “‘ Sicaril,” pious assassins, 
who imposed on themselves the task of killing whoever 
in their estimation compromised the honour of the Law 
of Moses. And what manner of Messiah might spring 
from this spirit, may easily be divined. At the best he 
would be aman after the image of the noble-hearted 
Son of Matthatias. ‘‘ There is nothing so beautiful in 
the (later) history of Judaism as the war of giants, 
waged by the handful of patriots who gathered round 
the Maccabees.” ‘‘This magnificent burst of Jewish 
patriotism was to create an ideal full of grandeur but 
also full of peril. How could Messiah assume any 
other form than that of Judas Maccabzeus to a people 
possessed by the noblest of human passions? The 
pathetic symbols of Isaiah and Jeremiah paled before 
the image of the young warrior, crushing the might of 
Antiochus and bathing the steps of the sanctuary with 
the blood of the sacrilegious. This vision of the 
warrior-archangel was thenceforward ever to float 
before the eyes of the Jews.”* 

A Hebrew sibylline poem which was composed pro- 
bably in Alexandria about B.c. 115, echoes the aspira- 
tions and hopes of the Jews. ‘‘ From the land of the sun 
God will send forth a King, who shall put an end to war 
in the whole earth by destroying the wicked, and 
bringing the righteous into His covenant.” ‘‘ Evidently 
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this is a warrior king, who is to establish universal peace 
by his conquering sword. A second Maccabeus shall 
achieve the work commenced by the first. The 
happiness of mankind when it shall have been brought 
(thanks to the Jews) under his laws is represented in 
lively imagery. The people of the great God will roll 
in gold and silver, will be clothed in purple, and earth 
and seas will pour their treasures at their feet.” 

A hundred years after Christ, we find this spirit cul- 
minating in the life of Barchochebas. Announcing 
himself as the long-expected Christ he called on all the 
descendants of Abraham to assert the hope of Israel. 
He called himself ‘‘ Son of the Star,” because prophecy 
had said “‘ There shall come a star out of Jacob.” He 
collected a formidable army, and compelled the Romans 
to evacuate Jerusalem, where he was proclaimed king 
and caused coins to be struck with his name. The war 
spread through all the country of Palestine, and fifty 
towns, besides many villages and hamlets, came into 
the possession of the Jews. This military Messiah 
called on the followers of Jesus to renounce their faith, 
and condemned to death those who would not. For 
two years he resisted the power of the Emperor Hadrian, 
but was at last overpowered, and perished with hundreds 
of thousands of those who had hailed him as their king, 
and who now, in their bitter disappointment, called him 
‘Son of a Lie.’ | 

In the character and acts of Simon Barchochebas we 


see, aS in a mirror, very clearly, the sentiments and 
Tz 
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hopes which filled the nation of Israel when Jesus of 
Nazareth proclaimed Himself the Messiah. And a 
more absolute contrast cannot be imagined than between 
this Simon and our Jesus. Whatever Jesus was not, Simon 
was. Whatever Simon was not, Jesus was. Simon was, 
to use the words of Prebendary Row, ‘‘an embodiment of 
the darker aspects of human nature, a fierce destroyer: 
his kingdom was one essentially of this world. Jesus 
offered Himself unresistingly to death: the impostor 
died in arms.” The spirit which produced the Messiah- 
ship of Barchochebas could not have produced the 
Messiahship of Jesus of Nazareth. 

The herald of the true Messiah did not open his 
divine campaign by the Proclamation ‘‘ ‘To your tents, O 
Israel, and choose you captains to lead you forth to 
battle,” but by the proclamation, ‘“‘ Repent ye, for the 
Kingdom of heaven is at hand.” He did not flatter the 
children of Abraham as the favoured of heaven, and the 
destined lords of the world, but said in the language of 
severe and honest truth, ‘‘Think not to say within 
yourselves, we have Abraham to our Father: for I say 
unto you God is able of these stones to raise up children 
unto Abraham. And now also the axe is laid unto the 
root of the trees: therefore every tree which bringeth 
not forth good fruit is hewn down and cast into the fire.” 
Jesus Christ Himself addressed the people in the same 
strain. ‘“ Repent ye,’ He said inthe words of His fore- 
runner, ‘“‘for the Kingdom of heaven is at hand.” The 
Sermon on the Mount may be regarded as His mani- 
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festo to the nation. And it contains not a word about 
swords, and arms, and battles—the ascendency of 
Judaism and the conquest of Rome. But “blessed are 
the poor in spirit, for theirs is the Kingdom of heaven,” 
—‘‘blessed are the meek, for they shall inherit the 
earth,” and many precepts and promises of which these 
beatitudes are the keynote. And all this in Galilee, the 
recent scene of the insurrection headed by Judas the 
Gaulonite, whom Renan calls ‘* the head of a Galilean 
sect, deeply imbued with the Messianic idea, and which 
became a political movement,’”—in Galilee, which in the 
words of the same author, was as “a seething furnace.” 
“Jesus, as soon as he began to think,” says Renan, 
‘‘ entered into the burning atmosphere which was created 
in Palestine by the ideas we have just stated.” But we 
have only to listen to His words in the Sermon on the 
Mount to perceive that the ‘‘atmosphere”’ which sur- 
rounded Him did not “burn” its “ideas” into His 
soul. His ideas were the very opposite of those which 
filled the atmosphere around Him. There was the 
utmost repugnancy between them. And He could see 
from the beginning, as He saw at the end, of His 
ministry, that instead of aiding Him to ascend His 
throne, the fiery aspirations of his countrymen would 
resist his claims, and hasten the day when there would 
not be one stone left upon another, of city or temple, 
that should not be thrown down. 

The contrariety between the then Jewish conception 
of the Messiahship and the actual Messiahship claimed 
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by Jesus, is patent to all. ‘Jesus Christ,” says Mr. 
Matthew Arnold, ‘‘ was undoubtedly the very last sort of 
Messiah whomthe Jewsexpected.” ‘‘Professing to bethe 
King they expected,” says the authorof Lcce Homo, “‘ He 
did none of the things which they expected the King to 
do.” ‘They expected,” says the same author, ‘‘to see 
once more a warrior-king, judging in the gate of Jeru- 
salem, or surrounded by his mighty men, or carrying His 
victorious arms into the neighbouring countries, or 
recelving submissive embassies from Rome and Selencia, 
and in the meantime holding awful communication with 
Jehovah, administering His law, and singing His praise. 
It was as impossible for them to conceive the true 
Christ, to imagine what He would do, or how He would 
do it, as it was impossible for them to fill His place.” 

We can now answer the question whether the Jewish 
expectation of a Messiah and the avowal of Jesus that 
He was the Messiah, stand to each other in the relation 
of cause and effect. The idea of Jesus was /o/o c@lo 
different from the idea of His nation, and the inspira- 
tion which actuated Him through His whole course was 
toto celo different from theirs. They expected salvation 
from Rome, He offered them salvation from sin. They 
expected salvation by the sword, He offered them salva- 
tion by the shedding of His own blood. 

But He did nevertheless claim to be their King. 
“During His whole public life,” says Zcce Homo, “ He 
is distinguished from the other prominent characters of 
Jewish history by His unbounded personal pretensions. 
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He calls Himself habitually King and Master. He 
claims expressly the character of that Divine Messiah 
for which the ancient prophets had directed the nation 
to look.” And, as this author remarks, the royalty 
which He claimed was not a figure of speech which the 
Jews mistakenly interpreted literally. ‘We do not find 
in history whole nations misled, bloody catastrophes 
and revolutions produced, by verbal mistakes that could 
be explained in a moment.”’ A wise man might com- 
pare his own authority to that of a king, but “if he saw 
that his words were so grossly misapprehended that he 
was in danger of involving himself and others in political 
difficulties, he would certainly withdraw or explain the 
metaphor. But it is evident that Christ clung firmly to 
the title, and attached great importance to it.” The 
charge on which His enemies demanded sentence of 
death against Him, was not his use of a metaphor, but His 
assertion of a reality, and in answer to Pilate He per- 
sisted in the assertion, and used terms which, without 
lowering the dignity of His Kingship, represented it in 
an aspect which neither Pilate nor His accusers could 
appreciate. 

Christ’s accusers were consistent with themselves, 
They charged Him with being a dangerous character ; 
their inward complaint against Him was that He was 
not dangerous. Had His kingdom been of this world, 
they would not have delivered Him up to the Romans. 
They could not forgive Him for claiming royalty andfat 
the same time rejecting the use of physical force. Had 
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He been backed by a military force and favoured by 
success, His royal pretensions would have been enthu- 
siastically received. ‘‘A king who neither had-nor 
cared to have a court or an army; a king who could 
not enforce a command; a king who preached and 
lectured lke ascribe, yet in His weakness and insig- 
nificance could not forget His dignity, had His royal 
title often in His mouth, and lectured with an authority 
that no scribe assumed,—these violent contrasts, this 
disappointment of their theories, this homely parody of 
their hopes, inspired them with an irritation, and at 
last a malignant disgust, which it is not hard to under- 
stand.” * 


Whence then the peculiar idea and the peculiar in- 
-spiration of Jesus Christ ? In seeking an answer to the 
question, we come to another fact—namely that both 
the idea and the inspiration correspond with the 
ancient prophecies of the Hebrew seers. The proof 
of this fact is too large a subject to be attempted even 
in outline in this Essay. But the reader of the Gospels 
will not forget that Jesus was Himself conscious of the 
apparent contraries of prophetic utterance respecting 
the Christ, and intimated that they found their recon- 
ciliation in Him who was both Son of God and Son of 
man. To the Pharisees He said—What think ye of the 
Christ? Whose Son is He? They say unto Him the 
Son of David. He saith unto them, How then doth 
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David in spirit call him Lord, saying, the Lord said 
unto my Lord, sit thou on my right hand, until. I make 
thine enemies thy footstool? If David then call him 
Lord, how is he his son? (Matth. xxii. 42-45.) 

The apparent contraries in prophecy respecting the 
condition of the Christ, were likewise present to His 
mind, and, He intimated, reconciledin Him. ‘‘ O fools 
and slow of heart to believe all that the prophets have 
spoken: ought not the Christ to have suffered these 
things, and to enter into His glory?” ‘Thus it is 
written and thus it behoved the Christ to suffer, and to 
rise from the dead the third day; and that repentance 
and remission of sins should be preached in His name 
among all nations, beginning at Jerusalem.” (Luke 
xxiv. 26, 46, 47.) There are whose eyes are so 
‘‘holden” that they cannot even now see the prophetic 
glory fulfilled in the spiritual conquests and reign of 
Jesus Christ. But they must confess that Jesus Christ 
did Himself regard the most discordant attributes and 
fortunes of the Christ, as they appeared in prophecy, as 
being reconciled and harmonized in Him,—that He 
taught His disciples that it was so,—and that this was 
ever after their contention with their Jewish brethren. 

Assuming then that the idea and the inspiration of 
the Messiahship as it appears in Christ correspond with 
predictions, which the nation, although grossly mis- 
apprehending their-scope, held to be Divine, how came 
it to pass that the Nazarene imagined that these pre- 
dictions referred to Him and should find fulfilment in 
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His history ? We can understand the possibility of a 
devout student of Isaiah and Daniel, taught of God, 
seeing in ancient promise a very different Christ than 
that which his contemporaries expected, and a very 
different salvation. We can understand him becoming 
more entirely free from the worldly. hopes of his country- 
men, than did even Peter and James and John while 
their Master was still with them on earth. But the 
phenomenon before us is not that of a devout man so 
enlightened, in spite of all the perverting influences 
that surrounded him, as to discern the purely spiritual, 
and therefore more glorious, character, of the coming 
Christ and His Mission,—but that of a man thus 
enlightened who believes himself to be the coming 
Christ; who in the Nazarene Synagogue reads one of the 
most illustrious prophecies of Isaiah, and says, ‘‘ This 
day is this Scripture fulfilled in your ears,” and who steps 
forth from His Nazarene home and stands up in temple 
and market place, before the learned doctors of the 
time, and amidst the peasantry of His nation, and 
addresses them with all the authority of a Royal and 
Divine Christ. How shall we explain it? Insanity or 
enthusiasm might drive a man into any extravagance or 
folly, but in that case, the ‘folly would soon appear 
unto all men.” If ever man was sane and free from all 
disturbing or perverting influences, it was Jesus Christ. 
His life, as unbelievers have confessed, was more like the 
life of a God than the life of a man, His wisdom and 
purity were more divine than human. How then shall 
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we account for the assumption of a Messiahship which 
disappointed His people, but which combined in a way 
that no one understood but Himself, the most mysterious 
and seemingly contradictory representations of their 
Holy books? And how account for that three year’s 
ministry of teaching and beneficence (I say nothing at 
present of His miracles) which was brought to a close 
only by a sentence, the injustice of which was acknow- 
ledged by the judge who pronounced it—a catastrophe 
which was itself included in the prophetic foreshadowing 
of the Messiah’s history, as interpreted, at least, by Jesus 
and His followers? How account for all this? There 
is no explanation but that which regards the alleged 
fulfilment of the prophecy, and the avowal of Jesus that 
He was the Christ and the Son of God, all as genuine 
and true. 

Some endeavour to break the force of this conclusion 
by the allegation that it was only towards the end of 
His ministry, what they call His Messianic conscious- 
ness became complete. But the allegation is entirely 
unfounded. Even Keim, who is but a Humanitarian, 
acknowledges in his Azstory of Jesus of Nazara, that He 
was “convinced of His Messianic vocation from His 
very first public appearance; ” and he confesses himself 
“‘ forced decidedly to reject the theories of Strauss and 
Schenkel, who hold that the Messianic idea was not 
formed till later on.’”’ “ At first, it is true,” says Keim, 
‘« Jesus concealed this dignity, and did not make use of 
the terms, Messiah, Christ, or Son of God, until a later 
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period. Still there can be no doubt that from the very 
beginning He laid claim to the highest authority. In 
His opening discourses He proclaims His Messiahship 
in terms more or less distinct ; but apart from these, all 
the Gospels agree that during the first period of His 
ministry He bore the title of the ‘Son of Man;’ which was 
confessedly and indubitably indicative of the Messianic 
dignity.” Keim calls Christ a ‘mystery,’ and acknow- 
ledges that He applied to Himself ‘“ overwhelming © 
names and titles, before which all human categories 
seem to sink into silence.” 

‘* Let all objectors remember,” says another German, 
quoted by Christlieb, ‘‘ that no transitional turning point 
in the life of Christ, no breaking forth of His Messianic 
consciousness, such as the Gospels describe at the 
beginning of His ministry, can be either pointed out or 
imagined later on.” The fact is that from the day 
when Andrew said to his brother, ‘* We have found the 
Messias,”’ till the day when Caiaphas adjured Jesus to 
say whether He was the Christ, there was ‘ neither 
variableness nor shadow of turning” in our Lord’s 
apprehension of Himself and His mission. ‘‘ No other 
career ever had so much unity,” says Ecce Homo. ‘‘ Men 
in general take up scheme after scheme, as circum- 
stances suggest one or another, and therefore most 
biographers are compelled to pass from one subject to 
another, and to enter into a multitude of minute 
questions, to divide the life carefully into periods by 
chronological landmarks accurately determined, to trace 
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the gradual development of character and ripening or 
change of opinions. But Christ formed one plan and 
executed it: no important change took place in His 
mode of thinking, speaking or acting ; at least the evi- 
dence before us does not enable us to trace any such 
change.” ‘The evidence enables us rather to see that 
there was no such change. It reveals “the admirable 
certainty and firmness” of His professions and conduct 
from the beginning of His ministry, and shows that 
from the first He was ‘‘perfectly clear as to His 
Redemptory vocation, and His entire relation to the 
past, present, and future, of Israel, the world, and the 
Kingdom of God.” 


I have purposely reserved the question of the relation 
of our Lord’s miracles to His Messiahship. Un- 
believers are greatly perplexed by this question. The 
admission or the denial of His miracles is equally fatal 
to all hypotheses by which they would account for the 
early faith in His Messiahship, without admitting its 
genuineness and divinity. Admit that He really did 
work the miracles ascribed to Him, and the contro- 
versy is ended. “For these things are written that we 
might believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God.” 

But the miracles are denied. The pantheism of 
some, and the science of others, says they are ‘‘im- 
possible.” No amount of evidence can prove the 
impossible. Goethe said he would not believe a voice 
from heaven that said a man had risen from the dead. 
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But mark the dilemma of unbelief. The Messiah must 
work miracles. Jesus did not work miracles. Yet 
Jesus did believe in His own Messiahship, for, as 
Strauss admits, ‘“‘in such a person every inch must have 
been conviction.” His disciples likewise believed in His 
Messiahship, although, it is alleged, they saw nothing 
miraculous in his works. But after the first shock of 
doubt caused by His death, their faith in His Messiah- 
ship revived, and invented or imagined miracles for 
itself to rest on! The miracles were not the cause of 
the faith, but the faith was the cause of the miracles. 
And yet the theory assumes the necessity of the miracles 
in order to the faith! This is worse than reasoning in 
a circle, it is not only illogical but turns history into a 
chaos. 

Renan puts the matter thus: “‘ Two means of proof— 
miracles and the accomplishment of prophesies—could 
alone, in the opinion of the contemporaries of Jesus, 
establish a supernatural mission. Jesus, and especially 
His disciples, employed these two processes of demon- 
stration in perfect faith. For a long time Jesus had 
been convinced that the prophets had written only in 
reference to Him. As to miracles, they were regarded 
at this period as the indisputable mark of the divine, 
and as the sign of the prophetic vocation. The 
legends of Elijah and Elisha were full of them. It 
was commonly believed that the Messiah would per- 
form many.’ Jesus, however, we are told, really 
performed no miracle. And yet “in perfect good 
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faith’? He believed Himself to be the Messiah, and 
others, likewise, credited Him with the same high 
mission. How was this? Let Renan’s imagination 
answer. ‘‘ Jesus was obliged to choose between these 
two alternatives—either to renounce His mission or to 
become a thaumaturgus,’—that is, to descend to the 
morally ignoble and dishonest practices of his con- 
temporary Simon Magus, and of the later Apollonius 
of Tyana. ‘‘ Jesus (we are told) not only believed in 
miracles, but had not the least idea of an order of 
nature regulated by fixed laws. His knowledge on this 
point was in no way superior to that of his contem- 
poraries.” “It would be convenient to say (we read 
further) that these [alleged miracles] are the additions 
of disciples much inferior to their Master, who, not 
being able to conceive His true grandeur, have sought 
to magnify Him by illusions unworthy of Him. But 
the four narrators of the life of Jesus are unanimous in 
extolling His miracles. . . . We will admit then, 
without hesitation, that acts which would now be con- 
sidered acts of illusion or folly, held a large place in 
the life of Jesus. Must we sacrifice to these uninviting 
features the sublime aspect of such a life? God 
forbid.” 

Our answer to this question must be very different 
from Renan’s. Admit ‘‘these uninviting features,’— 
a euphuism for superstitious impostures—and our faith 
in Jesus Christ and our reverence for Him are gone’ 
But perhaps enough has been said already on the charge 
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of insincerity, sanctified by necessity and the end to be 
accomplished. I will only quote the indignant words 
of De Pressensé. ‘‘ This explanation”’—that Jesus in 
order to ensure the success of His cause carried His 
concessions to the popular demand so far as to play the 
part of a common magician, if we may not say impostor, 
—‘‘this explanation shatters itself on the rock of an 
inevitable contradiction; for if Jesus was Himself 
deceived as to the line of demarcation between the 
natural and supernatural order of things, He was under 
no necessity to practise the convenient system of pious 
frauds. As to the first point, it is certain that He 
always perfectly recognised the marked distinction 
between the ordinary course of events and the excep- 
tional manifestations of Divine power. This is 
abundantly evident from the manner in which He 
appeals to His miracles in attestation of His mission. 
Upon the second point—that veiled imputation of im- 
posture, so much the more perfidious that it assumes 
the garb of eulogy—we can enter into no discussion. 
The Spirit which confesses in Jesus the Holy One of 
God, the great and solemn witness of truth, repels 
with indignation the charge, and still more the apology. 
The moral sense is not different in the East and the 
West ; under every sky it condemns falsehood, and can- 
not suffer without a shudder, the casting of such a blemish 
on the purest moral image the world has ever seen.” 

The truth on this subject may now be summed up 
briefly. 
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(1.) The contemporaries of Jesus did expect that the 
Messiah should work miracles. “When the Christ 
cometh,” many of the people said, ‘‘ will He do more 
miracles than these which this man hath done ?”’ (John 
Vii. 31.) (2.) The miracles generally expected by the 
Jews in the time of Jesus Christ were very different 
from those which He wrought. Thus it happened that 
while His miracles were notorious, Pharisees and 
Sadducees ‘‘ tempting Him, desired Him that He would 
show them a sign from heaven;” (Matt. xvi. 1, Mark 
vill. 11.) Some great portent or prodigy from the 
heavens above, they wished to see—voices from heaven, 
perhaps, or sights,—perhaps they thought of the manna 
that was rained down from heaven, or the fire which 
came at the call of Elijah. (3.) Jesus recognised the 
right of the people to miraculous evidence, but not their 
tight to prescribe of what kind it should be. ‘No sign 
shall be given but the sign of the prophet Jonas.” 
(Matt. xvi. 4.) ‘‘The works that I do bear witness of 
Me.” (John v. 36.) “If I had not done among them 
the works which none other man did, they’had not had 
Siti) (John .xv: 24.).. (4.) The. faith, of . those who 
received Jesus as the Messiah, had, then, the very basis 
which, it is acknowledged, the men of that age deemed 
necessary—namely the working of miracles. This was 
not the only ground on which they believed in His 
Messiahship. But this essential ground was not wanting 
to their faith. And we can see the superiority of the 


real miracles—those ascribed to Him in the Gospel 
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narratives—over the sort of miracles which the wonder- 
ing curiosity of the Jews demanded. ‘The ethical 
meaning of the miracle,” as Dean Trench says, ‘‘ would 
be wholly lost, were blank astonishment or gaping 
wonder a// which they aroused; since the same effect 
might be produced by a thousand meaner causes. In- 
deed it is not a little remarkable, rather it is profoundly 
characteristic of the miracles of the New Testament, 
as indeed Origen noted long ago, that this name 
‘wonders’ is never applied to them but in connection 
with some other name. They are continually ‘signs 
and wonders,’ or ‘signs’ alone, or ‘ powers’ alone, but 
never ‘wonders’ alone.” <A prodigy is only a manifes- 
tation of power. “It has no religious value,” as De 
Pressensé says—at least no religious significance. But 
when Jesus said, ‘‘ The works that I do bear witness of 
Me,” He appealed not merely to the Divine power by 
which His works were wrought, but to the character of 
the works themselves. Each individual miracle was: a 
revelation of Himself, ‘“‘ a reflex of His moral per- 
fection, a sensible expression of His character.” 

From these statements several conclusions may be 
drawn. 1. If the miracles of Jesus had been unreal, 
the professed working of them in any sense a mere con- 
cession to popular expectation, they would have been of 
a very different order from what they were. 2. If Jesus 
had wrought, for popular satisfaction, the sort of 
wonders which the people craved, these wonders would 
not have secured general faith in Him as the Messiah— 
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He being Himself such as He was. The Pharisees and 
Sadducees would not on any terms have such a King to 
reign over them. Their ideal of the Messiah was 
entirely different. ‘They had no sympathy with the 
pure character of Jesus, and the spiritual Salvation 
which He said He was born to accomplish, and, not 
won but repelled by these, ‘neither would they be 
persuaded,” in their carnality and earthliness of mind, 
although He had filled earth and sky with ‘‘ wonders ” 
of power. 3. The faith of those who did receive Him 
as the Christ of God was justified not only by His 
character and the ‘‘ words ” in which they found 
‘eternal life,” but even by the test which the age 
applied to any claimant to the Messiahship,—the 
having power to work miracles. 

The proofs on which these statements and inferences 
rest, have already been given. All attempts to construe 
differently the Gospel narratives are but arbitrary, and 
awkward, and often self-contradictory, reproductions, 
necessitated by the preconception which will not admit 
anything superhuman inthe personality of Jesus Christ, 
or anything supernatural in His works. 

There is something very marvellous in the fact that 
for ages, many ages we may Say, the Jewish nation 
looked and hoped for some mighty prince, who what- 
ever else he might be or do, should be their glory and 
should exalt them above the other nations of the earth. 
Let this fact be stated in the language of one who 
cannot be suspected of an “orthodox” bias. ‘In the 
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separation of the two kingdoms of Judah and Israel 
(B.c. 965), in the decline of Israel, and in the decay of 
Judah under David’s posterity, there sprang up (says 
Keim), and from the ninth century, from the times of 
the prophets Amos and Hosea, and then in the eighth 
century, in the times of Isaiah and Micah, there grew 
continually stronger, the hope that God would raise up 
once more ‘the fallen tabernacle of David;’ that He 
would plant upon Zion a branch from the stem of 
Jesse which had been cut down, from the top of the 
high cedar which had been broken off; that out of 
Bethlehem, out of the house of David, the king of 
Israel, there should come forth, adorned with the name 
of God and with the mysterious title of the eternal,a 
gatherer together of the people, a conqueror of the 
Gentiles, the world’s prince of peace, the planter of . 
knowledge and righteousness. At the beginning of 
the Asiatic captivity, of the end of all hope (B.c. 588) 
Jeremiah and Ezekiel persisted in the assertion that in 
the seed of David, in the righteous branch, the 
redemption of the nation was at hand. The long 
exile, the weakness of the colony that returned to the 
land of their fathers under the Persian king Cyrus 
(B.c. 536), the decayed condition of the family of 
David, which with difficulty asserted itself in Zerub- 
babel, weakened faith in the old royal house, but not 
faith in the future of Israel. . . . Faith in the 
house of David disappears in Malachi, the last prophet ; 
but the Lord Himself will come to execute judgment, 
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to inhabit His temple, to establish His covenant and 
His kingdom, and will have as His forerunner the 
Prophet promised by Moses (Deut. xviii. 15), the 
heavenly Elijah, the man of incomparable power, an 
establisher of peace, a preparer of Israel for the coming 
of the Great King.” * 

Now this is a most singular phenomenon. It has no 
parallel in the history of the nations of the earth. At 
a period which, if we do not accept the earlier books 
of the Bible as genuine history, is so remote as to be 
lost in primeval mist, the Jewish race set its heart and 
hope on a great future which was to be realized in the 
birth and life of one of its own sons. The land might 
be desolated, the people might be scattered among all 
nations, and despair might ask ‘‘ Can these dry bones 
live again?” But nothing could crush out of the 
heart of this race, the hope of a mighty Potentate who 
should raise it to higher honour and a wider dominion 
than it possessed in the glorious reigns of David and 
Solomon. There was, it is true, a certain degree of 
mystery about the personality of the Coming One, and 
prophets in successive ages described Him in language 
that could scarcely be understood, because it ascribed 
to Him attributes and prerogatives that were more than 
human. But His coming was to their minds not so 
much a probability as a certainty. And never more so 
than in the age in which Jesus of Nazareth was born. 
The ‘‘ Messiah” was not more the object of ‘‘all the 


* “Jesus of Nasara”’—vol. i. pp. 315-16. 
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ancient, great, and holy ideals,” than He was that of “all 
the new, living, burning, moving, aspirations of the 
people.” 


This, we say, is a most singular phenomenon. We 
search history and tradition in vain for anything to com- 
pare with it. Assyria perishes, Babylon perishes, the 
republics of Greece perish, the empires of Macedon 
and Persia and Rome perish. But they perish without 
nope. They have no traditional prophecy of a resur- 
rection. No seer arises in the hour of their destruction 
to bid them be of good hope, for they shall live again. 
The grave closes over them and it needs no stone nor 
seal to secure that its prey shall not be delivered. 


Whence the difference? ‘‘ Race” explains nothing. 
There were other greater and mightier Semitic races 
than the Hebrews. The historical problem remains, 
Whence the difference? The Jew gives us his own 
explanation, and, in brief it is this—that he received 
the hope which was transmitted from age to age, and 
to which he has clung amid the ruins of his State and 
Temple as confidently as he did/in the hour of his 
greatest power, from God Himself. It was not the 
fruit of his own imagination. There were no depths 
in his own heart deep enough to produce it. It came 
from heaven. And not only so, but his nation was 
founded upon it. The God who separated his father 
Abraham from his kindred in the east, said to him, 
“‘In thee shall all the families of the earth be blessed.” 


/ 
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This promise became more specific afterwards, and was 
the very basis of the Hebrew charter. No selfishness 
on the part of Abraham’s children, no corruption, no 
idolatry, could undo the Divine purpose. No national 
overthrow, nor any number of overthrows, could prevent 
its accomplishment. Had the preservation of the 
promise, and the permanence of the Jewish faith in it, 
been contingent on the people themselves, they must 
soon have perished. But what was Divinely given was 
Divinely preserved. And through the ministrations of 
prophets in successive ages, it became at last a part of 
the national thought and sentiment. This is the 
explanation which the Jewish books give of the grand 
distinctive hope of the Jewish people, and the manner 
of its growth into the mighty spiritual power that it 
was in them in the time of their subjection to Rome. 
And why should it be thought “a thing incredible?” 
Why should it be reckoned among the legends of man- 
kind? The phenomenon is one of the most notable 
facts in the history of the world, and no other fact can 
be named which has had so potent an influence, and 
that for good, on the history of the world. There 
must be some rational explanation of it. It cannot 
have sprung out of the earth, it cannot have emerged 
unconsciously from the clouds, it cannot have been 
born of superstition or imposture—how then shall we 
explain it? It only remains that we accept what we 
may call its own version of its origin. And this cannot 
be counted irrational unless it is irrational to believe 
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that the Great Father of mankind should concern 
Himself with the government and instruction of His 
children. 


All this has an important bearing on the personal 
claims asserted by Christ. The predictions which had 
for ages announced a world’s Messiah, the preparations 
which had been made for His coming, the hopes which 
had sustained the hearts of God’s servants through long 
periods of disorder and sin, the great blessings which 
were to accrue to mankind through Him, all pointed to 
a greater than a mere man could be. It was not in 
another Moses that all the families of the earth were 
to be blessed; it was not by another David that. the 
enemies of God in all lands were to be subdued; it 
was not by another Solomon that the dominion of 
peace was to be exercised from sea to sea. The image 
of a greater than Moses and David and Solomon shone 
through prophetic words and signs. ‘‘ Unto us a child 
is born, unto us a son is given; and the government 
shall be upon his shoulder: and his name shall be 
called Wonderful, Counsellor, the mighty God, the ever- 
lasting Father, the Prince of Peace. Of the increase of 
His goverment and peace there shall be no end, upon 
the throne of David, and upon his kingdom to order it, 
and to establish it with judgment and with justice from 
henceforth even for ever. The zeal of the Lord of 
hosts will perform this.” (Isaiah ix. 6, 7.) Verily eye 
had not seen, nor ear heard, neither had entered into 
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the heart of man, the great things which God purposed 
on behalf of the objects of His compassionate love. 
The words of Isaiah were written more than a thousand 
years after the days of Abraham, and seven hundred 
years before the days of Christ. They could not fail 
to provoke the question, Of whom speaketh the prophet 
this? They ascribed to their subject, whosoever he 
might be, attributes which seemed mutually irrecon- 
cileable, and an eternity of reign which seemed 
impossible. But ‘the zeal of Jehovah of hosts,” was 
pledged to accomplish the impossibility and to reconcile 
the irreconcileable. How far the most devout and 
enlightened men of old could understand the prophet’s 
words we know not. But we see in them a concen- 
tration of all the glorious things foretold through many 
ages, of Him in whom the families of the earth were to 
be blessed, and who, in more ancient words, was to 
bruise the head of the serpent, or, in New Testament 
language, to destroy the works of the devil. A Messiah 
who should come short of combining in Himself the 
great contrasts of the “‘child born” and “ the Mighty 
God,” would come short of what was explicitly foretold 
by Isaiah, and implicitly foretold by many others, and 
would come short of capacity to effect for the world those 
exceeding great benefits for which four thousand years were 
not too long a preparation. 

Jesus of Nazareth made avowals concerning Himself 
which rose to the full measure of all that Isaiah had 
foretold. Before Abraham’s days, He had been. The 
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Fatherand He wereone. His kingdom was not of this 
world, and therefore it was one of which there should be 
“no end.” The people marvelled and objected. But 
it was because, as He said to them, they knew neither 
Him nor the Father. He understood what His con- 
temporaries did not understand, the exceeding richness 
of the grace of the promise which had run like a Divine 
thread, often lost to sight but still there, through four 
millenniums of man’s history: but it was not merely 
through the power of a clearer spiritual vision, still less 
through the force of a merely human genius: it was 
because He was Himself the object of that promise 
and had come to unveil the mystery hidden from ages. 
The Messiahship, not as it was apprehended by a 
worldly-minded generation, but as it was in the Divine 
purpose prophetically revealed, and the avowals of 
Jesus of Nazareth concerning Himself, thus throw on 
each other a light which illumines much that would 
otherwise remain dark, and which leaves us in no 
doubt that He was what He declared Himself, in a 
most solemn hour, and in a most solemn manner, to be, 
the Son of God and the King of Israel. 

FourTHLY. This hypothesis gzves consistency to the 
whole Gospel history of Jesus Christ, and explains the 
marvellous self-consistency of His entire Personal consctous- 
ness and character. 

We have seen how both the hypothesis which requires 
any element of insincerity to explain the personal claims 
asserted by Christ, and the hypothesis which regards 
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these claims and the assertion of them as accretions on 
the primitive truth, involve us in an utter chaos of con- 
tradictories, and are on other grounds, likewise inadmis- 
sible. It is no small argument in favour of the hypo- 
thesis which assumes the genuineness of the record of 
Christ’s words, and the truth of them, that the whole 
Gospel history becomes self-consistent and intelligible. 
On the supposition that Jesus Christ was only a sublime 
religious genius, who excogitated Divine ethics out of 
His own Soul, and was self-moved to seek the regenera- 
tion of His people and perhaps of other peoples as 
well, the miracles ascribed to Him in the Gospels have 
no ratson-d’-étre, they have no proper or natural relation 
to His person or work. They are meaningless. And 
we do not wonder that those who regard Christ as only 
a self-taught and self-inspired man, should speak of the 
miracles of the Gospel narrative as not evidences but 
stumbling-blocks. Any mere man who should attempt 
to gain credit for his teaching, and authority for his 
doctrines, his teaching and doctrines being his own and 
only his own—by the professed exercise of supernatural 
power, would only expose himself to contempt. His 
alleged miracles would be more than stumbling-blocks, 
they would be a reason for refusing to listen to him. 
But in the case with which we have to deal in the 
Gospels, the personal character is so pre-eminent, the 
wisdom is so pre-eminent, and the narrative of the 
miracles is so well sustained, while their character is 
in such beautiful harmony with the character and wisdom 
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with which the narrative associates them, that we are 
thrown into irremediable confusion by the assertion that 
Jesus Christ was only a man with no divine commission, 
and, therefore, no divine power. And the confusion 
can result only from some essential flaw in the assertion 
which produces it. 

Advancing a step in our faith,—if we assume that 
Jesus Christ, though only a man, was a Divinely com- 
missioned and inspired prophet, we shall have no diffi- 
culty in admitting, on sufficient evidence, that He was 
‘‘mighty in deed and word before God and all the 
people.” His miracles will then have not only a 
physical ground in the power of God, but also a moral 
reason in the presumed necessity for certifying the 
authority with which He addresses the world. There 
may, it is true, be prophetic authority without super- 
natural attestation. The reality of the Divine com- 
munications made to Israel of old in the name of the 
Lord was attested, for the most part, by their conformity 
to the Law which had been already given, by the con- 
sciences of the people, and by the spirit in which the 
prophets spoke. John the Baptist, we are expressly 
told, ‘did no miracle.’ His ministry, although super- 
natural in its origin and authority, needed no miracle. 
It was an appeal to the consciences of the people, 
founded on Divine laws, and threatenings, and promises, 
with which they were already familiar. But there are 
‘missions’ which do need miraculous signs for their 
attestation. The feeling which Moses expressed when 
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he said, ‘ They will say the Lord hath not appeared to 
thee,’ was natural and rational. He was not going to 
his countrymen in the character of a patriot to rouse 
them by argument and persuasion to throw off the 
Egyptian yoke, but in the name of their God to tell 
them that the hour of their deliverance was at hand, 
that Jehovah had appeared to him in a most mysterious 
way, and had charged him to go and stand before the 
Egyptian tyrant, and demand of him, under pain of 
Divine judgment, to release his bondsmen. Such a 
mission could be certified only by supernatural signs.* 

We may on simiJar grounds find a reason for the 
miracles ascribed to Jesus Christ. Even on the low 
ground that He was an inspired prophet, we may 
assume that His mission was to give ‘‘ enlargement” to 
the institutions of Moses, to develop their spiritual 
significance while putting an end to their outward form, 
and to extend to other nations blessings which had 
hitherto been for the most part confined to the Jews. 
Let Him claim special authority from the God of Abra- 
ham and Moses to do all this, and the people might 
rightfully ask, “ What sign showest Thou?” We have 
here a sufficient reason why the new Prophet should 
have power to work miracles. 

But when we come to the miracles actually ascribed 
to Him, and the spirit in which He worked them, we 
have to ask whether we have got the whole truth in the 


* See this point more fully stated in ‘A Brief Defence of Super- 
Natural Christianity,” pp. 31-35. 
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doctrine that He was a prophet, even the greatest of 
Prophets. He was careful, it is true, to ascribe His 
works to ‘‘ the Father who had sent Him,” (John v. 36.) 
that those who saw them might be assured that they 
were wrought by Divine power, and were designed of 
God to attest Him as God’s Servant. But yet there was 
something, quite unmistakeable, in His manner of 
working miracles, which indicated a claim higher than 
that of service. ‘‘I will, be thou clean,’ are words 
which no merely human servant could use. They are 
in strange contrast with the words of Peter and John 
at a later. date—‘‘ Why look ye so earnestly on us, as 
though by our own power or holiness we had made this 
man to walk?” (Acts iii. 12.) When Jesus quelled 
the storm, it was in a tone of personal authority which 
led beholders to say, ‘‘ What manner of man is this, 
that even the wind and the sea obey Him!” (Mark 
iv. 41.) The. efféct of one of His miracles on the 
mind of Peter was such that he fell down at His knees 
and said, ‘‘ Depart from me for I am a sinful man, O 
Lord!” (Luke v. 8). Had this been the fruit of a blind 
or superstitious impulse, He whose mission it confes- 
sedly was to set up God’s Kingdom in the world, could 
not fail to have rebuked him in some such words as 
Peter himself afterwards used to Cornelius, “‘Stand up, 
I myself also am a man,”—or such as the angel ad- 
dressed to John, ‘‘See thou do it not; Iam thy fellow 
servant; worship God” (Acts x.26; Rev. xix.1o). But 
Jesus accepted the prostrate homage of Peter, and replied 
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in re-assuring words of Divine authority like those which 
Jehovah addressed to the prophet, (Isaiah vi.) ‘‘ Fear 
not, from henceforth thou shalt be a fisher of men.” 
There is something, we see, in the Miracles of Christ 
which is not accounted for by the theory of a Divine 
prophetic commission. Although on this theory we 
can account for the performance of miracles, we are left 
without an explanation of the way in which Christ per- 
formed His. If He was only a prophet we cannot 
acquit Him of impiety. And if we imagine Him 
guilty of impiety, it is inconceivable that the Great 
God should have delegated to Him a power which He 
so abused; and His character, stained by a persistent 
course of impious self-exaltation, is irredeemably lost. 


The additional truth that is needed to give self-con- 
sistency to the story of Christ’s miracles is—that while 
He was ‘‘sent of God,’ He was likewise the Son of 
God, in that high and unique sense in which the 
Gospel represents Him to have appropriated the title. 
Admit this, and we have not only a reason for miracles 
as such, but also an explanation of all that was peculiar 
in the tones and words with which Christ’s miracles 
were wrought. We now understand how he should 
walk through the world, as the very Master of Nature. 
The calmness and quiet dignity which uniformly cha- 
racterised Him only indicate his Divine conciousness 
that with Him all things were possible. He was Him- 
self, as has often been remarked, the Great Miracle. 
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‘“‘ He represents, at its culminating point, the saving and 
special intervention of Divine love for the redemption 
of the world. He breaks the chain of natural causes 
and effects, to make a new beginning. He is the 
incarnation of redeeming love; and we recognize in 
Him the supreme manifestation of the pity of the 
Father, remedying the ruin of the fall. Particular 
miracles are only emanations from this living and 
central miracle.” * Thus understood, the miracles of 
Christ are no longer stumbling-blocks or hindrances to 
faith. They are the outward and visible signs of the 
presence of Incarnate God on earth. 


It is only by the same method we can give consis- 
tency to the story of Christ’s words. These words 
cannot be got rid of by any critical process. Keim 
acknowledges, in terms already quoted, that Jesus 
applied to Himself ‘“‘ overwhelming names and titles, 
before which all human categories sink into silence.” 
And yet the Evangelists who record these extraordinary 
claims represent Him likewise as claiming to be meek 
and lowly. And there is no deeper impression pro- 
duced by their narrative than that He was meek and’ 
lowly. ‘For eighteen hundred years,” says Bush- 
nell, ‘‘these prodigious assumptions (of supremacy 
over the race and inherent oneness with God) have been 
published and preached to a world that is quick to lay 
hold of conceit, and bring down the lofty airs of 


* De Pressensé’s ‘‘ Jesus Christ, His Times, &c.,’ p. 310. 
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pretenders, and yet, during all this time, whole nations 
of people, composing as well the learned and powerful 
as the ignorant and humble, have paid their homage to 
the name of Jesus, detecting never any disagreement 
between His merits and His pretensions, offended never 
by any thought of His extravagance. Indeed it will 
even be found that in the common apprehension of the 
race He maintains the merit of a most peculiar modesty, 
producing no conviction more distinctly than that of 
His intense lowliness and humility. His worth is seen 
to be so great, His authority so high, His spirit so 
celestial, that instead of being offended by His preten- 
sions, we take the impression of One in whom it is 
even a condescension to breathe our air. I say not that 
His friends and followers take this impression; it is 
received as naturally and irresistibly by unbelievers. 
I do not recollect any sceptic or infidel who has even 
thought to accuse Him as a conceited person, or to 
assault Him in this, the weakest and absurdest, if not 
the strongest and holiest, point in His character.’’* 
Christlieb does not speak too strongly when he says 
‘“‘Kither Christ uttered these sentiments wvongly, in 
extravagance and Sself-exaltation—and then let any man 
reconcile them with his otherwise perfect moral majesty ; 
—let him explain how from this haughty enthusiast, 
from this religious leader who himself was subject to 
sin or error, there could proceed the religion of 
humility and love, and the kingdom of truth with its 


* “ Nature and the Supernatural,” ch. x. 
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world-regenerating effects; or, on the other hand, 
Christ was 77ght in speaking these words, and did so 
with full clearness and truth; but then He was more 
than a mere man. From this we see that though all the 
works of Christ should vanish into myths, yet His words 
remain as an irrefutable proof of His Messiahship and 
Godhead ; and so does His consciousness, with the views 
resulting therefrom of His person and dignity, as some- 
thing incompatible with all mere human standards.”* 

Nohypothesis but that which admits the literal and abso- 
lute truthfulness of the highest claims asserted by Christ, 
can bring into consistency with each other the wonderful 
character which unbelievers themselves admire and the 
language in which He spoke habitually of Himself. 


Nor can any other hypothesis bring into harmony 
the twofold Evangelic representation of Jesus Christ 
as a true and real man and yet without sin. ‘The Son 
of Man” was a title very commonly assumed by Him- 
self; and His whole style and demeanour were, as we 
have seen, that of a man who was unconscious of sin. 
Now, humanity and sinlessness seem to us an impossible 
conjunction. ‘‘ We can believe any miracle,” says one, 
““more easily than that Christ was a man, and yeta 
perfect character such as is here given.” And yet this 
is what the Gospels assert, partly on Christ’s own 
authority. And their story is consistent with itself. 
They tell us that Jesus was born of a virgin, and that 


* “ Modern Doubt and Christian Belief,” p. 421. 
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the angel who announced to the virgin her coming 
motherhood described her child as “ that holy thing,’— 
«A beautiful and powerful stroke,” says Bushnell, ‘to 
raise our expectation to the level of a nature so 
mysterious.” The history tells us of growth in the 
Holy Child, but does not give us the remotest indi- 
cation of any process of correction or renewing by the 
Holy Spirit, such as Jesus, Himself declared, to a 
‘« Master in Israel,” all men must undergo in order to 
attain the Kingdom of Heaven. The after-life of this 
Holy Child corresponds with its bright and pure 
beginning. There does not rest the shadow of a cloud 
on the light of His perfect Name. His original purity 
is developed in and into the activities of a life devoted 
to welldoing. It is subjected to Satanic temptation 
and to the corrupt influences of a grossly evil age, but 
the character of the man on the cross is as spotless as 
of the babe in the manger. 

Now we have to ask whether this representation of the 
life of Jesus is founded on fact or was conceived by the 
imagination of His followers ; and if founded on fact 
what it involves. ‘hat the character of Jesus was not the 
conception of His followers, does not need to be further 
proved. ‘What honour should we be doing to those 
apostles and first Christians, who at other times are 
represented to us as so narrow and so limited in their 
views, if we suppose that they could have themselves 
conceived this idea in its singular elevation, grandeur, 


and sublimity, and have illustrated it with so much 
LZ 
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naturalness and ability in this series of pictures of their 
own invention! No, the idea, as we conceive it in our 
own minds, was not the mother of the facts, but their 
offspring. There exists assuredly a thought which 
gave birth to these events, but) it 18 not.soursts fe 
is that of the God who makes history, of Him, who, 
from all eternity, willed the salvation and the glory of 
man.” * 

If the Gospel representation of the sinless life is 
founded on fact,—and we are shut up to the conviction 
that it is,x—how much does this fact involve! ‘If 
sinless,” says Bushnell, ‘‘ what greater, more palpable, 
exception to the law of human development, than that 
a perfect and stainless being has for once lived in the 
flesh! If not, which is the supposition required of 
those who deny everything above the range of human 
development, then we have a man taking up a religion 
without repentance, a religion not human, but celestial, 
a style of piety never taught him in his childhood, and 
never conceived or attempted among men—more than 
this, a style of piety, withal, wholly unsuited to his real 
character as a sinner, holding it as a figment of 
insufferable presumption to the end of life, and that 
in a way of such unfaltering grace and beauty, as to 
command the universal homage of the human race! 
Could there be a wider deviation from all we know of 
mere human development.” From the dilemma thus 
‘presented there is no deliverance except by the ad- 


* Godet’s “ Studies in the New Testament,” p. 122. 
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mission that Jesus bore true witness concerning Him- 
self when He claimed to be the Son of God. On this 
hypothesis, but on no other, can we reconcile the fact 
of His sinlessness with the fact of His humanity. 


It is thus, likewise, that we give consistency to what 
otherwise is incongruous to the extent of absurdity, the 
singularity and vastness of the professed object and aim 
of His mission and His apparent meanness and impo- 
tence. ‘‘The Son of Man came'to give His life’a 
ransom for many.” ‘lam come that they might have 
light, and that they might have it more abundantly’’ 
QMlaticixx. 23> Mark’ x. 45s Jiohnix,19). “How any 
mere man should speak thus, passes comprehension. 
And yet these are the words of a despised Nazarene. 
Thestormer)/ of them, the stronger! ‘of they two, /is 
recorded, not by the Evangelist who makes the explicit 
statement that the Eternal Word, who was God, became 
flesh and dwelt among us as Jesus Christ, but by the 
two Evangelists who are regarded as the most matter- 
of-fact and outward of the four. John asserts nothing 
more marvellous when he represents Christ as saying, 
‘God so loved the world that He gave His only 
begotten Son that whosoever believeth in Him should 
not perish, but have eternal life” (John iii. 16). Here is an 
end which must be accomplished, if accomplished at all, 
by means which the world knew not, means of another 
order than any known to ruler or philosopher, means not 
to be found in the treasury of the resources of nature. 
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Corresponding with this unearthly and superhuman 
end which Jesus undertook to effect, were His repre- 
sentations of His Kingship and Kingdom. His 
Kingdom was to be not of this world, spiritual, one to 
which the very hearts and consciences of men were to be 
subjected. The whole human race were to be called to 
its obligations and privileges. From the most distant 
parts men should come to sit down with Abraham and 
Isaac and Jacob in its holy fellowship. In order to its 
establishment and universality, He commanded His 
Apostles to preach His Gospel among all nations, 
giving them the mysterious assurance, ‘‘Lo! I am with 
you alway.” The progress of His Kingdom might be 
slow, but the grain of mustard seed should grow into a 
mighty tree. Obstacles might seem to be insuperable. 
His own death, or the deaths of faithful followers, 
might destroy all hope of success. But no. ‘‘ Excepta 
corn of wheat fall into the ground and die, it abideth 
alone: but if it die, it bringeth forth much fruit”’ 
(John xii. 24). ‘And I, if I be lifted up from the earth, 
will draw all men unto me” (v. 32). Thus calmly, as 
with the consciousness of a Divine power and Divine 
certainty, Jesus spoke of His Kingdom. Of His 
Kingship and Kingly power, He was not more conscious 
in the hour of His triumphal entry into Jerusalem, than 
in the hour of His shameful death on Calvary. “¢ Torde 
remember me when Thou comest in Thy Kingdom ?” 
‘‘ This day shalt thou be with Me in Paradise.” 

It is not mere sublimity that excites our wonder in 
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all this; nor merely the catholicity, although that is 
noticeable, which forms so striking a contrast with the 
narrowness of His nation. All comparison with the 
greatest law-givers and conquerors, or even with “ the 
prophet-founders of religions,” is irrelevant. Christ’s 
idea stands alone. And His ambition which seeks 
empire over the whole nature of man, and over his 
whole eternity, and which claims it, is such as never 
entered into another man’s heart toconceive. Was He 
Sane or was He beside Himself? The question often 
occurs to us. But it never admits but of one answer. 
A maniac might claim to do what only God can do. 
But his madness “could not be hid.” The most widely 
acknowledged attribute of this man is wisdom—a 
wisdom which may be called superhuman in degree if 
not in origin. And it is with a wisdom the most pro- 
found that the Nazarene villager “lays out his plans,” 
and ordains the means by which they are to be executed. 
We are shut up to the conclusion that His wisdom was 
Divine in the strictest sense, and that He was Himself 
Divine. On this hypothesis we can explain how, 
though “‘in the form of man,” and in a condition of 
human life so humble, that He had not of His own 
where to lay His head, He should be conscious of all 
the power that was needed in continuance through all 
the generations of man on the earth, and onward into 
the other world, to execute the vast schemes which He 
unfolded to His followers. On this hypothesis it was 
natural that to Him a thousand years should be as one 
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day, and that He should speak of the future of remote 
ages with the quiet certitude with which He might have 
spoken of to-morrow. On this hypothesis His claim to 
the Throne of the Final Judgment is not extravagant. 
On this hypothesis, in fine, all the words of the Christ, 
and all the parts of His mysterious story and character, 
fall into their place and form a whole whose symmetry 
and grandeur will attract the adoration of ages to come, 
as they have of ages that are past. : 


We may go one step further, although what we have 
to say further is to a great extent involved in what has 
been said already. The hypothesis which we adopt 
explains the self-consistency of the entire personal 
consciousness and personal conduct of Jesus Christ. 
We make no attempt to solve the mystery of the union 
of the Divine and) Human in the Person of Christ, 
nor do we trouble ourselves with questions which have 
greatly perplexed the Christian church regarding the 
Divine and Human will of the Son of God. Neither 
the Gospels nor the Epistles contain any theory on the 
subject, nor require faith in any theory. They give us 
the great fact of the Incarnation, and tell the story of 
the earthly life of the Incarnate One. ‘They represent 
Him in an immense variety of circumstances and 
experiences. And what we have to remark is the 
perfect consistency of all His speech and action, and 
of His consciousness as it showed itself in speech and 
action, with His assumed character as Son of God and 
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Son of Man. Let aman dare to assume the character 
of an Incarnation, resolve to play the part of an Incar- 
nate God and live a sinless life, and avow the end of 
His appearance on earth to be the establishment of a 
reign of holiness and truth over human souls,—it will 
require a miracle greater and other than any recorded 
in the Gospels to act his part consistently for one day. 
By all that we know of the laws which affect our moral 
nature, as well by all that we know of the laws by 
which God governs the world, we may assert that such 
an actor would soon betray the unreality of his pro- 
fession. But as we follow the footsteps of Jesus Christ 
we are never startled into suspicion by word or deed of 
His. Henever falls beneath the wonderful character 
which He assumes. There is no incongruity between 
His life and the idea of perfect man and perfect God. 
The Godhead is veiled of necessity by the manhood. 
“That glorious form, that light unsufferable,” of which 
Milton speaks, “‘and that far-beaming blaze of majesty,” 
—“ that glory which He had with the Father before 
the world was” must be laid aside or hidden. Man 
could not bear to look upon it. But yet the ight and 
glory shine through the veil sufficiently to show that 
God is there. He may be “ wearied with His journey” 
through Samaria, but His conversation will soon show 
that He is more than a Jew, and more than a Prophet. 
He may weep at the grave of Lazarus, but the grave 
must acknowledge His power. He may sleep on the 
boat’s pillow, but winds and waves hear in His voice 
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the will of their Ruler. He may yield Himself, for the 
purposes of His mission, to the sentence that He shall 
die, but He will rise again from the dead. He may 
submit to the laws which limit humanity on earth, but 
in His departure from the earth He will show His inde- 
pendence of these laws. In His intercourse with His 
followers, and with the sufferers who seek His help, He 
is found a friend, full of the tenderest sympathy, but 
those to whom His heart of love is most revealed, 
become the most assured that He is their Lord as well 
as their Brother. And throughout, as there is nothing 
to create suspicion, so is there no appearance of effort 
to sustain an assumed part. All is natural. 

Given the problem how to frame the life of an Incar- 
nate God,—we should be confounded by its difficulty. 
If we made the attempt, the result would be a picture 
full of obtrusive colours, and incongruous associations, 
that would betray its human authorship. This attempt 
has really never been made. The monstrosities of 
Hindoo mythology that bear the name of Avatars, are 
not fit to be mentioned. There is an ancient Jewish 
book—whether written before or after the coming of 
Christ, or whether partly before and partly after, is one 
of the perplexities of critical literature—called the 
Book of Enoch. This book approximates to the 
Gospel idea of the personal dignity of the Messiah. 
But it is “wholly devoid of a single attempt to present 
us with the union of the portraiture of the Divine and 
Human in a single personality. It does not furnish us 
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with a single trait of the picture of the meek, holy, 
humble, unselfish, suffering Jesus, willingly surrendering 
Himself to the fulfilment of His Father’s will. Nowhere 
is the perfection of humanity exhibited in union with 
the consciousness of Deity.” In this strange book the 
conception of the Messiah as a sufferer is entirely 
wanting. ‘This alone places an entire gulf between 
the conception of Him as entertained by this writer and 
that of the Jesus of the Gospels. In other respects 
the Book of Enoch supplies us with some of the con- 
ditions of the problem to be solved, but fails to present 
us with the solution. Here the problem and the solution 
are both alike wanting. But the Divine yet suffering 
Jesus is the most essential portion of the portraiture of 
the Gospel Christ.” * 

The problem which has nowhere else been proposed, 
far less solved, is presented to us in the Gospels and 
actually solved,—neither proposed formally nor solved 
formally, but proposed and solved in the history of a 
living person who associated with man as a man, and 
yet habitually acted as if He was morethana man. We 
see Him in circumstances of the utmost contrast,—on_ 
a mountain, which is not named, ‘‘ transfigured” so that 
His face shone as the sun, and His raiment was white 
as the light, and in the garden of Gethsemane in such 
soul-trouble that His sweat is as it were great drops of 
blood. But between the two scenes there is the 


closest relationship as well as the widest contrast. On 


* See The Jesus of the Evangelists,” by Prebendary Row. — 
Chap. x: 
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the mount of transfiguration the converse of Jesus with 
His heavenly visitants was on the decease which He 
should accomplish in Jerusalem, and the agony in 
Gethsemane was but the prelude of that decease. Even 
thus united are the scene of darkness and death on 
Calvary and the scene of glory on Olivet when He was 
received up into heaven. ‘These contrasts are typical of 


“e) 


the union of ‘“‘meanness and majesty” in His person. 
And the wonder we have to contemplate is the con- 
sistency of the whole, and His self-consistency as the 
God-Man, whether He bows beneath a weight of sorrow, 
or by a word and a look makes His dignity so felt that 
His very captors fall to the ground. We have an easy 
and perfect explanation of this great mystery in the 
hypothesis which acknowledges that Jesus spoke the 
truth concerning Himself in those many words which 
He spoke, both in confidential intercourse with His 
disciples and in the presence of questioners and enemies, 
in which, both implicitly and explicitly, He taught the 
world that He was very Son of God and Son of Man; 
that His mission on earth was one of Divine Love to 
save the lost; and that He should come again, not in 
humiliation, but in powerand glory, to sit on the throne 
of Final and Eternal Judgment. And the truthfulness 
of the history on which this hypothesis is based, and 
which it explains, can be denied ‘‘ only on grounds that 
would turn all history into a mass of fables and con- 
fusion.” 


CONCLUSION. 


We now approach the end of our argument. Jesus of 
Nazareth spoke of Himself and His mission in terms which 
have no parallel in the words of the greatest of the Hebrew 
prophets, or of any religious teacher known to history. 
He did so habitually. In the most private and confidential 
intercourse with His disciples, in the “‘ great congrega- 
tion” within the courts of the Temple, at the friendly table 
of those who sufficiently appreciated Him to invite Him 
to be their guest, and when arraigned both before the 
ecclesiastical rulers of His nation and before the repre- 
sentative of the Roman Empire, He asserted for Him- 
self a position of personal dignity and authority, which, 
if not rightful, justified the charge of blasphemy. Of 
most teachers, the only question we have to ask is, 
what they say? But in the case of the Founder of 
Christianity, we have to ask, likewise, who says it? 
And this second question is not of inferior importance 
to the first. Much of what He said has, we know, a 
value which is independent of the voice which said it. 
It shines by its own light, it commends itself to our 
moral nature, and has thus found a place in the common 
thought of mankind from which it cannot be dislodged. 
But even the thoughts and maxims which are separable 
from the personality of their Author, derive much of 
their power to act beneficially on human society from 
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their connection with HimsEeLtr. And He was not con- 
tent that men should accept His words, and mis-know 
or mis-understand Himself. ‘‘Whom do men say that 
I, the Son of Man, am?” ‘Some say that Thou art 
John the Baptist; some Elias; and others, Jeremias, 
or one of the prophets.” ‘‘ But whom say ye that I 
am???’ “Thou jart. the Christ, the tSon: of theghving 
God.” ‘Blessed art thou, Simon Bar-jona: for flesh 
and blood hath not revealed it unto thee, but My Father 
which is in Heaven.” (Matt. xvi. 13—17.) In view of 
such a conversation as this, the distinction which some 
would make between ‘the religion of Christ” and 
‘religion ‘about Christ” disappears. ‘‘ The religion of 
Christ,” or the religion taught by Christ, included Him- 
self. He was a part of it, and an essential part of it. 
The Fatherhood of God, spiritual worship, and the 
duty of a pure and loving life, were not more prominent 
in His teaching, than the doctrines involved in such 
words as these—“ The Son of Man is come to seek 
and to save that which is lost”—‘‘I am the way, the 
truth, and the life, no man cometh unto the Father but 
by me.” It was not after hearing words of transcendent 
wisdom respecting either God or man, but after hearing 
words of mysterious import respecting Himself, and 
words in which He claimed power to satisfy the moral 
thirst of mankind—“‘If any man thirst let Him come. 
unto Me and drink ”—that the officers of the Sanhedrim 
refrained from executing the task on which they were 
sent, and avowed the awe with which they had listened 
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to Him, saying, ‘‘ Never man spake like this man.” 
(John vii. 46.) They were acquainted with the style of 
prophets,—the boldness with which they could say in 
the ears of princes and people, ‘‘ Thus saith the Lord,” 
——but no prophet ever spoke like this man. The sub- 
limest of them could only say in the name of his God 
—‘‘ Ho, every one that thirsteth, come ye to the waters” 
—but here is a man who could say—‘‘If any man 
thirst, let him come unto JZ and drink,” as on another 
occasion He said, “‘ Come unto We, ye that labour and 
are heavy laden and J will give you rest.” And yet the 
officers of the Jewish priests were not shocked by the 
words of the Nazarene as presumptuous or impious. 
There was something inthe tone and known character 
of “this Man,” that entitled Him to a reverential 
hearing, and that should protect Him from the rude 
hands of unbelieving men. 

This is what we claim for Him and His words now. 
It is unworthy of men calling themselves philosophers, 
or even professing to be honest inquirers, to name the 
name of Jesus Christ in connection with such names as 
those of Mohammed and Chakya-mouni, and to reject 
them all alike as having no claim to special Divine 
authority. We object to this confounding of things 
and names that differ, and appeal to the admiration 
which “unbelieving men” themselves avow for the 
character of Christ as some evidence that He was more 
than they imagine. The stand-point to which many of 
them have attained is untenable. They have either 
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gone too far or not far enough. We have heard what 
some of them say. Let us listen to another, Theodore 
Parker, a leader in the school of Naturalism. “ He, 
(Jesus Christ) unites in Himself the sublimest precepts 
and divinest practices, thus more than realizing the 
dream of prophets and sages; rises free from all pre- 
judices of His age, nation, or sect; gives free range to 
the Spirit of God in His breast; sets aside the law, 
sacred and time-honoured as it was, its forms, its sacri- 
fice, its temple, its priests; puts away the doctors of 
the law, subtle, irrefragable, and pours out a doctrine 
beautiful as the light, sublime as heaven, and true as 
God. ‘The philosophers, the poets, the rabbis,—He 
rises above them all. Yet Nazareth was no Athens, 
where philosophy breathed in the circumambient air: 
it had neither Porch nor Lyceum; not even a school of 
the prophets. There is God in the heart of this youth.” 
Again—‘“‘ Try Him as we try other teachers. They 
deliver their word; find a few waiting for the conso- 
lation, who accept the new tidings, follow the new 
-method, and soon go beyond their teacher, though less 
mighty minds than he. Such is the case with each 
founder of a school of philosophy, each sect in religion. 
Though humble men we see what Socrates and Luther 
never saw. But eighteen centuries have passed since 
the tide of humanity rose so high in Jesus: what man, 
what sect, what church, has mastered His thought, 
comprehended His method, and so fully applied it to 
hier?’ 
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We may then regard it as a universally acknowledged 
fact that not only was Jesus Christ “before His own 
age,” but that He is before every age. In the language 
of Theodore Parker just quoted, no man, no sect, 
no church, has mastered Christ’s thought, or compre- 
hended His method, and so fully applied it to life. To 
the same effect Renan says, ‘The foundation of true 
religion is indeed His work: after Him all that remains 
is to develop it and render it fruitful.” The fervent 
Frenchman thus apostrophizes Jesus—‘‘ Rest now in 
Thy glory, noble initiator. Fear no more to see the 
edifice of Thy efforts crumble through a flaw. For 
thousands of years, the world will extol Thee. A 
thousand times more living, a thousand times more 
loved since Thy death than during the days of Thy 
pilgrimage here below, Thou. wilt become to such a 
degree the corner stone of our humanity, that: to tear 
Thy name from this world would be to shake it to its 
foundations. Between Thee and God men will no longer 
distinguish. Complete conqueror of death, take posses- 
sion of Thy kingdom, whither, by the royal road Thou 
hast traced, ages of adorers will follow Thee.” | ‘‘ What- 
ever may be the unexpected phenomena of the future,” 
says Renan, and they are the last words of his “ Life of 
Jesus,”-—‘‘ Jesus will not be surpassed. His worship 
will constantly renew its youth, the tale of His life will 
cause ceaseless tears, His sufferings will soften the best 
hearts ; all the ages will proclaim that, among the sons 
of men, there is none born who is greater than Jesus ” 

M 
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The argument we deduce from all this may be intro- 
duced by the words of Miss Frances Power Cobbe. 
Maintaining that Jesus Christ was more than ‘the 
Supreme Moral Reformer of the world,” that He was 
in a special sense its Spiritual Regenerator, she says, 
“Let us obtain the measure of the change introduced 
into the world by Christianity, and we shall, at the same 
time, obtain the best measure of the greatness of 
Christ.” ‘This great phenomenon of history [the 
beginning of a new world] surely points to some corres- 
ponding great event, whereby the revolution was accom- 
plished. There must have been a moment when the 
old order stopped and the new began. Some action 
must have taken place upon the souls of men, which | 
thenceforth started them in a different career, and 
opened the age of progressive life. When did this 
moment arrive? What was the primal act of the 
endless progress? By whom was that age opened ?” 
“‘One thing we must believe,” Miss Cobbe says in her 
answer,—‘‘that he to whom was committed such a work, 
he to whom such a part was assigned in the drama of 
history by its great Author, must have been spiritually 
of, transcendent excellence.” 

So far true. But the cause thus suggested is not 
equal to the effect produced. We submit whether the 
rational explanation of the transcendently glorious 
character of Christ, of His unique position in the 
history of mankind, and of the work which, confessedly, 
He has wrought in the world, be not that His. Per- 
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sonality was unique, and that as never before did man 
speak like Him, so never’ before had any man the right 
to speak like Him. Nothing short of this can adequately 
explains the’ splace: of jesus Christ) mi thes life of 
Humanity.” 

Our argument may take another form. The Jesus to 
whom all men render such homage and honour, who, 
on the lowest estimate, was the greatest religious teacher 
the world has ever seen, who has been the “ Beginning”’ 
of a new moral world, must be the best Interpreter of 
His own Personality, and of the origin of His wisdom 
and power. Now we have seen what He said of Him- 
self. And we have endeavoured to “show cause” 
against all hypotheses which imply or suggest any 
degree of dishonesty or insincerity in His words, and 
against all hypotheses which would make the words 
ascribed to Him the product or the accretion of a later 
age. The impression of our argument may be confirmed 
in some minds by the words of authors who do not rise 
in their faith to the full ‘‘ acknowledgment of the 
mystery of the Father and of Christ.” (Col. ii. 2.) “The 
four Gospels,” says Miss Cobbe, “have given us so 
' living, 1f not so correct, an image, and that image has 
shone out so long in golden radiance before the dazzled 
eyes of Christendom, that to admit it may be partially 
erroneous is the utmost stretch af our philosophy. 
% * * * One thing, however, we may hold 
with approximate certainty; and that is, that all the 


highest doctrines, the purest moral precepts, the most 
M 2 
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profound spiritual revelations, recorded in the Gospels, 
were actually those of Christ Himself. The originator 
of the Christian movement must have been the greatest 
soul of His time, as of alltime. If He did not speak 
these words of wisdom, who could have recorded them 
for Him? ‘It would have taken a Jesus to forge a 
Jesus.””” We need not remark again. how completely 
the class of sayings on which our argument is founded 
is interwoven with ‘‘the highest doctrines,” “the most 
profound spiritual revelations,” and the habitual 
teaching of the great Master. There is none with 
reference to which it is truer, that ‘‘it would have taken 
a Jesus to forge a Jesus.” Now “the greatest soul of all 
time” explained the mystery of His greatness by saying 
—<‘‘T am from above”—“I and the Father are one.” 
Dr. Channing says, in his ‘‘ Sermon on the Character 
of Christ”—‘‘ The more we contemplate Christ’s 
character, as exhibited in the Gospel, the more we shall 
be impressed with its genuineness and reality. It was 
plainly drawn from the life. ‘The narratives of the 
Evangelists bear the marks of truth, perhaps beyond all 
other histories. They set before us the most extra- 
ordinary being who ever appeared on earth, and yet 
they are as artless as the stories of childhood. The 
authors do not think of themselves. They have plainly 
but one aim, to show us their Master; and they mani- 
fest the deep veneration which He inspired, by leaving 
Him to reveal Himself, by giving us His actions and 
sayings without comment, explanation, or eulogy. You 
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see in these narratives no varnishing, no high colouring, 
no attempts to make His actions striking, or to bring 
out the beauties of His character. We are never 
pointed to any circumstance as illustrative of His great- 
ness. The Evangelists write with a calm trust in His 
character, with a feeling that it needed no aid from 
their hands, and with a deep veneration, as if comment 
or praise of their own were not worthy to mingle with 
the recital of such a life.” 

It is well known that Dr. Channing did not accept 
the doctrine of the proper Godhead of Jesus Christ, 
but he not the less accepted as genuine all the sayings 
ascribed to Him about Himself in the Gospels. Re- 
ferring to the Sermon on the Mount, he says, ‘‘ Jesus 
does not merely offer Himself as a spiritual deliverer, 
as the founder of a new empire of inward piety and 
universal charity; He closes with language announcing 
a more mysterious office. ‘ Many will say to Me in that 
day, Lord, Lord, have we not prophesied in Thy name ? 
and in Thy name done many wonderful works? And 
then will I profess unto them, I never knew you: de- 
part from me, ye that work iniquity.’ Here I meet the 
annunciation of a character as august as it must have 
been startling. I hear Him foretelling a dominion to be 
exercised in the future world. These words I better 
understand, when I hear Him subsequently declaring, 
that after a painful death, He was to rise again and 
ascend to Heaven, and there ina state of pre-eminent 
power and glory, was to be the advocate and judge of 
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the human race.” Dr. Channing concludes—‘ The 
Gospels must be true; they were drawn from a living 
original; they were founded on reality. The character 
of Jesus is not a fiction ; He was what He claimed to 
be, and what His followers attested. Nor is this all. 
Jesus not only was, He is still the Son of God, the 
Saviour of the world. He exists now; He has entered 
that Heaven to which He always looked forward on 
earth. There He lives and reigns.” 

How all this can be held and the proper Divinity of 
Jesus Christ denied, it is difficult to perceive. But I 
have quoted these passages from Channing because of 
his unquestioning acknowledgment of the genuineness 
of the words in which Jesus magnified Himself. And 
‘““The charge of an extravagant, self-deluding enthu- 
siasm, is the last,” he says, ‘‘to be fastened on Jesus.” 
*« Jesus was what He claimed to be, and what His followers 
attested.” ‘This,—and the words are Channing’s,—is all 
that we assert. And the only question is, what do His 
followers attest in the Gospels that He claimed to be? 
If His claims did not amount to a claim to Divine 
worship, these consequences follow—1. That He 
allowed Himself to be put to death on a charge of 
blasphemy from which He could have freed Himself, 
by a single word of explanation to the effect that He 
was misunderstood. Instead of uttering that word, He 
confirmed in the most solemn manner the interpretation 
which was put on His assertion that He was the Son of 
God—the interpretation on the strength of which the 
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Jews said to Pilate, ‘‘ We have a law and by our law He 
ought to die, because He made Himself the Son of 
God.” 2. Another consequence follows, if Christ’s 
claims did not amount to a claim to Divine worship. 
Jesus Christ has been the author or “initiator” of a 
new and vast system of idolatry—and He is Himself 
the Idol which He has set up in the place of God. The 
words of Renan are true, more true than He meant— 
** Between Thee and God men will no longer distinguish.” 
We are far from maintaining that whatever is, is right. 
Those great corporations called Churches, whether of 
the East or of the West, whether calling themselves 
“Catholic,” or boasting of their being ‘“‘ Reformed,” 
have, both in their beliefs, and in their practices, very 
much for which no sanction can be found in the words 
of Christ or of His Apostles. It may be questioned 
whether any church is wholly true to “the mind that 
was in Christ.” And the Christianity of Christ must 
not be held responsible for the ‘‘ concrete” Christianity 
of the Churches. But the Christianity of Christ is 
responsible for the worship of Christ which has pre- 
vailed in all Churches, with exceptions which, whatever 
their importance in other respects, are insignificant in 
number. The Greek and Roman Churches,—and 
Churches, Protestant or Reformed,—are, and have 
always been, one in worshipping Christ as Divine. 
This is a notable fact. We do not argue that truth must 
be with the majority: it is often the possession of the 
fewer. Nor do we plead for anything like the authority 
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of Councils or of Tradition. But we have already, in 
our argument, traced those ideas of Christ’s Divine 
glory, and of the peculiarity of His work as a Redemp- 
tion from guilt and sin, which we find in the acknow- 
Jedged Pauline Epistles, back to the very beginning of 
the ministry of the personal disciples of Jesus Christ, 
Peter, James, and John. And not only was there no 
lapse of time between the departure of Christ and that 
beginning, that could account for the possibility of a 
transformation of His teaching respecting Himself into 
the opposite of what it really was,—but we find the 
germs of their teaching, and more, in His own words. 
Some of these words are so plain and explicit, that 
the teaching of John and Paul can scarcely be called 
even a development of them. Between Christ according 
to Himself, and Christ according to Paul and John, 
there is no gulf, no difference—no difference in the 
matter of His claims to the worship, love, and obedience 
of mankind—no difference in the matter of the depen- 
dence of mankind on Him for salvation from sin and 
for all spiritual good. We hold Christ Himself then 
responsible for the Divine worship which has been 
rendered to Him ever since He left the world; and if 
this worship is not His by right, we are in a dilemma 
from which there is no deliverance. ‘The greatest of 
prophets, the greatest of religious teachers, the devoutest 
of men, the most self-denying servant of God, through 
some defect or other, moral or intellectual, so mis- 
instructed His disciples, that from the first hour of their 
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ministry they exalted Him before the world as Himself 
the object of faith, He who came as the Servant of 
God, to set up a Kingdom of God in the world, has set 
up a kingdom of His own,—and that not through the 
ignorance or perversity of those whom He employed as 
agents, but through the force of express teaching in 
which He assured them that all power in heaven and 
earth was His.. He who came as the Revealer of the 
living and true God as the only God and the Father 
of men, and whose mission was designed to turn man- 
kind from their idols to worship their Maker, has put 
Himself in the place of their Maker, thus substituting 
the one Idol, Himself, for the lords many and gods 
many of heathendom. Is this credible? Can the 
thought of it be entertained for a moment? And yet 
it is to this conclusion we are shut up, if Jesus Christ is 
not entitled to the worship which His own teaching 
taught His disciples to render, and which, amid many 
aberrations of judgment and obliquities: of life, they 
have continued to render ‘‘ even until now.” 

We have shown in our argument how the hypothesis 
which accepts the words ascribed to Christ as genuine, 
and acknowledges the rightfulness of the claims asserted 
in these words, covers, explains, and harmonises, all 
the historic facts of the case. It furnishes a key to the 
unity and connection of the many books which form 
the one Bible. It accounts for the Messiahship assumed 
by Jesus Christ, so different from that which His nation 
expected, but so true to that which prophets had fore- 
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told. It accounts, likewise, for the fact that from the 
very beginning the preachers whom He sent out ‘into 
all the world,” made Himself the chief subject of their 
ministry. And it gives consistency to the whole Gospel 
history of Jesus Christ, and explains the marvellous 
consistency of His entire personal consciousness and 
character. 


Now in view of so much to commend this hypo- 
thesis, and of the utter insufficiency of every other, 
why should we not accept it? ‘‘What doth hinder?” 
Is there aught in the way but the scientific superstition, 
or rather the unscientific superstition, that the super- 
natural is impossible, that whatever professes to be of 
supernatural origin, or to be the result of any cause not 
known among the laws and forces of nature, is zpso fac/o 
to be accounted legendary ? Those who hold by what 
is familiarly called orthodoxy, are charged with coming 
to the study of Biblical claims and doctrines under the 
influence of dogmatical prepossessions. But the most 
positive and inveterate dogmatical prepossession which 
I know, is that of those who insist that the supernatural 
cannot be historical. If this prepossession be accepted, 
we are reduced to a condition of the utmost hopeless- 
ness. It places a gulf between God and man which 
cannot be passed : it implies impossibilities which God 
Himself cannot overcome. So that whether our Maker 
wills it or not, or whatever may be the urgency of 
human want or woe, He is doomed to the epicurean 
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enjoyment of His own Olympus ; He cannot make His 
voice heard or His hand seen on earth. So far as we 
are concerned, He may as well not be as be. But we 
revolt from a conclusion which would make us, men, of 
that whole creation which has long groaned and 
travailed for deliverance, the most miserable portion. 
In the interests of a true rationalism, we protest against 
a presupposition which virtually makes man, as in the 
creed of the old Sophist, the measure of the universe, 
and determines what the Infinite God can and can- 
not do. 

Setting this presupposition aside, denying its validity 
and reasonableness, we invite the world to contemplate 
Jesus Christ, to study His character, His professions, 
His claims, and His works, and then to determine 
whence and who He is? ‘That He stands alone in the 
history of the world,—its greatest and best man,—and 
that He is, whether by His teaching or in some other 
way, the most potent spring of the world’s civilization 
and progress, is confessed universally. But we demand 
that men should confess a great deal more. He 
demanded it Himself. And His sinless character and 
superhuman wisdom entitle Him to be heard. Great 
as is the ‘‘mystery of godliness—God was manifested 
in the flesh””—it is the only solution of what we venture 
to call historic facts, the facts of Gospel story. And it 
is not too much to expect that men who are conscious 
that they are but children in understanding, and 
conscious, like Augustine, of the burden and unrest of 
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sin, Should welcome a ‘mystery which sheds a most 
glorious light on the character of the Great God, and 
is a fountain of untold blessing to-mankind. The 
glorious company of the Apostles, the goodly fellow- 
ship of the Prophets, the noble army of martyrs, and 
the Holy Church throughout all the world, are fully 
justified in saying: ‘‘Thou art the King of Glory, O 
Christ: Thou art the Everlasting Son of the Father : 
When Thou tookest upon Thee to deliver man, Thou 
didst not abhor the Virgin’s womb: When Thou hadst 
overcome the sharpness of death, Thou didst open 
the kingdom of Heaven to all believers: Thou sittest 
at the right hand of God, in the glory of the Father: 
We believe that Thou shalt come to be our Judge.” We 
adopt this great ancient song, and with Paul Gerhard 
we say,— 

For Thee, since first the world was made, 

Men’s hearts have waited, watched, and prayed ; 


Prophets and Patriarchs, year by year, 
Have longed to see Thy light appear. 


Thou art our Head—then, Lord, of Thee, 
True, living members we will be; 

And in the strength Thy grace shall give, 
We'll live as Thou wouldst have us live. 


As each short year goes quickly round, 
Our Alleluias shall resound ; 

And when we reckon years no more, 
May we in Heaven Thy name adore. 
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